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INCIDENTS IN MY SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIFE ; 

OR, 

SHORT CHAPTERS FOR TEACHERS 
AND SCHOLARS. 



SHE IS NOT CONVERTED. 

The sunshine of gladness illumined little Nellie's face ; 
she closed the door, and ran into the nursery, singing, " Fm 
so happy ! Fm so happy ! Auntie is converted." And the 
teacher went on her way, musing on the child's question, 
" Are the teachers converted ? " 

" I wonder," she said to herself, " if Nellie understood 

Mr. D . He • certainly was very uncompromising in his 

remarks, and seemed to think it not merely desirable, but 
essential, that Sunday-school-teachers should be true and 
earnest disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. I am not quite 
sure that I fully agreed with him, and yet I could not have 
opposed him, or have found a valid argument for the con- 
trary view of the case. But I was not converted when I 
began to teach ; no one told me that I lacked ' the one thing ;' 
no one intimated that my spiritiuil darkness rendered it 
inexpedient to accept my services : on the contrary, I was 
welcomed and flattered, and an important class was given 
me, and I was in danger of being ruined for a teacher. 

'^ But I did my best ; at all events, I was early and puncttial 
in my attendance ; I was conscientious on these points. (I 
have known plenty of converted teachers not so parti- 

B 



2 SHE IS NOT CONVERTED. 

cular.) As regards what I taught, it was what was expected, 
— the school and chapel hymns, the Denominational Cate- 
chisms, and my children learned portions of Scripture : then 
we read the New Testament ; and, of course, I tried to 
explain it. (I am not sure, though, that I was at all qualified 
to do this.) Besides these things, I Endeavoured to teach 
them to reverence the Sabbath-day ; to behave decorously 
in the House of God ; to obey them that had the rule over 
them, and ' to do their duty in that state of Ufe unto which 
it should please Grod to call them.' 

" All good and proper, no doubt ; but, alas ! sadly insuffi- 
cient However, I did not find this out until Grod in His 
mercy brought me, a sinner, to the Cross of Calvary, and 
taught me by His Spirit that the sinner was free and for- 
given, for ' the Sinless had died.' 

" What a change that caused in all my feelings ! How 
well I recollect the first Sabbath I went to school a co7werted 
teacher. My heart was brim full of love to Jesus ; and as 
I thought of all He had done for me, I seemed to hear Him 
say, * Feed My lambs.* 

"Jesu^s Icmibs 1 1 thought, and they have been His all along, 
and I have not remembered it* Certainly He cannot hitherto 
have recognized my work ; indeed, it has not been for Him, 
I have lost sight of Him, but I will not again forget that it 
is for Jesus I am to labour. ' Feed My lambs.' 

" I entered the schoolroom praying that I might be assisted 
by the Holy Spirit, and made useful to the ^ lambs.' How 
peculiar were my emotions ! I looked round my class, and 
wondered that I should ever have thought it was composed 
of very common-place children ; they were, every one of 
them, invested with some special attraction, and as the lambs 
of the flock I felt a love for them that I cannot describe. I 

• 

have often wondered since what the children thought of me 
that day, and how it was that they were so attentive, and 
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gentle, and obedient. One of the giris repeated Dr. Watts's 
well-known hymn, — 

* When I survey the wondroni Croea,' etc. ; 
and I could not help saying, ' O, how beantifdl that is ! the 
last yerse is my feeling exactly f and I believe I wept, for 
one little child gently touched me, tind asked, ' Are you so 
very sorry, teacher ? ' and I told her I was glad that Jesus 
died for me, but sorry that I had not loved Him more ; and 
then I told them how willing Jesus was to bless them. And 
we talked about His Name, and what sweetness there was 
in it, and how it explained what the mission of Jesus was — 
to save I And I felt while I talked that I could not put suffi- 
cient persuasive tenderness in my tones. 

'' I can distinctly recollect many of the events of the next 
few weeks. Once I prayed with a sick child, and she won- 
denngly said, ' O, teacher ! how nice and kind ; you never did 
tiiat before.' Neither had I ; but then I was not converted. 
Dear me ! when I think of that period of my life, the deeper 
is my conviction that our Minister was right when he said, 
* Every Sunday-school teacher ought to be converted.* " 

And the teacher, having reached her destination, was about 
entering the schoolroom when she was hurriedly greeted by 
a fellow-teacher, and then asked, " Shall you be at the 
teachers' meeting to-morrow evening ? " 

" I expect to be," was the reply ; " but is there any par- 
ticular business on hand ?" 

" Miss C is to be proposed as a teacher." 

" 0, 1 am sorry ! " was the involuntary exclamation ; " she 
is not converted." 

"Well, I'm sure !" indignantly replied the first speaker ; 
" who ever heard of making that an objection ? she is in a 

respectable position, and was willing to come, and Mr. G 

has promised to propose her." 
" I have been thinking of the speeches made at the school 

b2 
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tea-meeting ; and I am inclined to support the yiews there 
expressed, that to be good, useful, soul-saving teachers, we 
ought to be ourselves numbered with those who have redemp- 
tion in the blood of Jesus, even the forgiveness of all our sins." 

And the teachers went to their classes, the one mourning 
that another unsaved teacher would be appointed to a class, 

the other thinking how strangely Mrs. spoke, and eagerly 

looking out to tell other teachers what had been said about 
Miss C . 

Many years have elapsed since the above events transpired, 
and probably in many schools the conductors have become 
awake to the fsLct that converted labourers are essential if the 
proper work of the Sunday-school is to be carried on ; and 
in the most prosperous schools, those which year by year send 
up scholars to swell the number of Church-members, it will 
be found that the teachers are a band of united, persevering, 
praying, consistent Christians. Their motto ia not merely, 
" The children for our school," but " The children for Jesus ! *' 
and together they labour that the lambs may be gathered 
into the fold. No mental qualification can make up for the 
lack of piety, no teaching tact is sufficient unless accom- 
panied by deep personal interest in the atonement of Jesus. 
When we can say " The love of Christ constraineth us," we 
may believe that, while we teach, the Spirit will be given ; 
and of our scholars it will be recorded, — as was long ago 
recorded of Lydia, " whose heart the Lord opened," — they 
attended to (he things spoken by us, 

• 

" Often have we gone forth weeping, 

Bearing precious Gospel seed : 
Hasten, Lord, the time of reaping, 

Days of plenteous gathering speed ; 
When the fruits of labour sharing, 

Joyfully again we come ; 
Sheaves of souls immortal bearing, 

Sweetly singing — Harvest Home." 




THE EARNEST TEACHER. 

The term ^' earnestness " is sometimes used to express 
eagerness in the prosecution of an object, at other times to 
depict the deep seriousness that comes over us when thought 
is exercised on matters of solemn import. A Sunday-school 
teacher should possess both ; but he may even do so, and 
notwithstanding his earnestness, be a yerv unsuccessful 
teacher. 

Why? 

Because, as the Rey. B. Smith tells us, ^' Earnestness is 
not everything." " Effort," to be successful, " must be rightly 
directed as well as diligent." There are numbers of teachers 
who have no idea of adaptation ; they talk to children as 
they would talk to men and women, and expect the poor 
things to listen patiently, while they give a series of com- 
ments on several verses of a chapter, and wind up with an 
earnest appeal to the consciences of their hearers. Probably 
the appeal is the only part of the affair that attracts any 
attention, and very seldom is that effective when the lesson 
itself has had no points of interest. 

A Sabbath-school teacher of many years' experience 
whilst on a visit in the West of England, was introduced to 

a Miss R . In the course of the evening which they 

were spending together, the host took occasion to state to 

his visitor that Miss R was the most punctual teacher 

in Sunday-school ; a pattern to all, and labouring 

steadily on in the midst of many discouragements. Always 
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ready to be interested in Sunday-school work, the visitor 
entered into conyersation with the lady ; and after what she 
had previously heard, felt surprised to be informed by Miss 

B herself that she was most discouraged ; the girls in 

her class were irregular in attendance, and dull and listless 
when present " In point of fact,*' she said, " I do not think 
they care for good things at all ; and I am always talking 
to them about the awful solemnity of living so unprepared 
for eternity. I should like to hear some one ask, ' What 

must I do to be saved V But, there. Miss L , I cannot 

see a ray of light, and if it were not that I feel it to be a 
positi/oe duty to work in the vineyard, I really should not 
take up the crossP 

The visitor no longer wondered that this teacher was un- 
successful and discouraged, but while she pondered these 
things she only asked, " What plan do you pursue ?" 

'* Well, you know it is a Bible-class ; and in the morning 
we use ^ The Union Notes,' and of course take the lessons as 
they arrange them for us." 

" What is the subject for next Sunday ? " 

" The first and second chapters of the Book of Esther. I 
would like to ask you to take it, but the girls must be so 
different to any you have ever taught, that I am ashamed." 

" I will teach it next Sunday morning, if you like," replied 
the visitor. " I have taught pretty well all sorts of girls, 
and boys, too, for that matter, and it would really be a plea- 
sure to me to relieve you of ' the cross * for one Sunday." 

There might have been the slightest touch of sarcasm in 

the tone of the speaker, but if so, it is certain Miss R 

did not discover it, and she accepted the offer. The Sab- 
bath arrived, and seated at the breakfast-table, the visitor 
announced, ^* I have engaged to go to school this mpming, 
and teach for Miss R ." 

*^ I had some work for you/' said the host, '' but I stand 
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aside, for Miss R deserves to have yonr sendees ; she 

never neglects her class," 

Accordingly, Miss L started for the school-room, but 

was surprised to be speedily joined by Miss R . 

*^ But what are you going to do ?*' she inquired. 

" O," was the reply, " I must be there to attend to pre- 
liminaries ; besides, I wouldn't for worlds the girls should 
think I had taken a holiday ; I so often tell them about 
whai I give up for their welfare." 

The visitor made another mental note, but replied, " I do 
not approve of another teacher at my elbow ; but I suppose 
in this case I must submit." 

The school was opened in the usual way, and then the 
classes were formed. There were only four girls present in 

Miss R ^'s class : she marked the class-book, and laid it 

aside. Another girl entered ; no kindly greeting welcomed 
her, but the teacher raised her eyes, and reproachfully said, 
" Late again." The class-book was taken up and the *' late" 
mark given ; then another girl lounged in. " How veiy 
late !" said the teacher. 

"Well," replied the girl, sullenly, " I couldn't help it." 

The teacher sighed, and then intimated to the visitor that 
she might begin. " And I do hope you will be attentive," 
she added to the girls. The tone of her voice was doleful in 
the extreme, and plainly said, " But I don't expect it." 

A few monients' pause until all eyes were upon the new 
teacher : then she said, " I want to talk to you a little bit ; 
will you talk to me ?" No one spoke, but all kept their 
eyes fixed on her. 

" Did you ever hear of a people called Jews '?" 

"Yes, teacher." 

" Did you ever see a Jew ?" 

"Yes, teacher; there is one comes about here selling 
pencils ; l^e's an old man, and has a long white beard." 
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^' Hiiye you heard many stories about Jews 1'* 

" None, teacher." 

" I have ; and a very pretty one about a Jewess.** 

" That means a female Jew, don't it/* asked a girl. 

" Quite right ; it does. The Jewess I mean was left an 
orphan at a very early age ; but she had a cousin who kindly 
cherished and cared for her. Not that he could do very 
much, for he himself was only a captive ; he was taken pri- 
soner one day, when there was a great battle, and brought 
miles and miles away from his own country. But I suppose 
he had behaved properly, for he held a situation at the 
palace of the king ; and when his uncle died he took the 
orphan daughter.** 

" Poor thing ! what was her name ?" asked one. 

" HadassaL** 

^^ Was she dark-skinned, and did she have jet-black hair?*' 
asked another. 

Here Miss R interrupted by saying, " Mary, I am 

ashamed of you ; don't ask silly questions." 

The girl scowled at her, but the visitor replied, " I read 
the story in a favourite Book of mine, and I think it inti- 
mated that she was of a good figure and had a beautiful 
countenance ; I don't know about the hair." 

" Is the story in a laige book or a little one ?" 

'^ It is in this blessed Book," was the reply, as the Bible 
was held up ; ** shall we read it ?" 

^^ 0, teacher !** was the general exclamation, '^ we did not 
know there were siLch stories in the Bible." 

Interest was now thoroughly awakened, and never had 
teacher a more attentive audience. 

Miss R was truly an earnest, godly teacher, but she 

had no idea of feeding the minds of these poor children with 
" food convenient.** She had rigid ideas of propriety and 
decorum, and thought a mviU during the time of the lesson 
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was to be deprecated. But some knowledge of her feelings 
may be obtained by a conversation which took place a few 
days afterward^ between her and the visitor. 

" I was quite interested in your class, Miss R , and 

did not consider the girls dulL'' 

" But, Miss L , you must have thought them rude** 

" Certainly that late scholar answered you very pertly, 
otherwise I saw nothing amiss." 

" Why, they talked so much I I felt quite nervous at the 
liberty they took ; but it was because you were a stranger ; 
they would not have done it ivUh me." 

^' If girls talk more to strangers than to their own teacher, 
I should like to remain a stranger. My difficulty at home is 
to get the scholars to talk as much as I should wish." 

" Do you, then approve of girls asking questions ? " 

^' Most surely I do ; supposing, of course that the questions 
bear some relation to the subject we are studying." 

"But Mary M asked you if Esther had jet-black 

hair ; a most extraordinary question for a Sunday-scholar to 
put." 

" Not at all ; remember I was telling a tale : the girl had 
no thought of a Bible-lesson just then ; but she wanted to 
form some idea of the sort of person a young Jewess was ; 
and her question was perfectly natural" 

" I think I should be a long time before I could reconcile 
myself to such an irregular mode of proceeding ; but it was 
kind of you to take the class, and I do not wish to complain." 

" My dear, will you let me fairly understand you? Did 
you not tell me that you could never gain steady attention ?" 

" Yes ; I said I could not do so." 

"Did I? ordidlnot?" 

** You did ; but to me it seemed very shocking to make 
those girls look at the Bible as a mere story hook ! I like 
them to remember that it is the Holy Bible ! " 
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"^A mere story book!' Grod forbid I should make it 
seem that ! Do you not remember that I told them Bible- 
stories had this recommendation above all others, they were 
quite true? for the Spirit of God rested upon the writers, 
and they could not put down anything but truth. Yon 
know, dear, we cannot teach everything in one lesson ; but 
it would be easy by-and-by to show that if Bible-stories are 
true, Bible promises and Bible threatenings are true, and so 
proceed step by step," 

^' Then, should you always take histories for your lessons ?" 

*' No ; but you are forgetting that I' did not choose the 
subject last Sunday ; it was the lesson for the day/' 

^^ True ; I wish, though, you had had another sort of 
lesson. I should like to see if you could interest them with 
a dry subjectJ^ 

The visitor looked amused, but replied, " Why, I dare 
say I should find a story to illustrate the said ' dry subject ;' 
not that I always do this, but I should at present with your 
class." 

" But you will never convert them by stories : 0, I do 
long to have my girls converted I If I could only see them 
love the Bible f ajid be serious over it, I should have some 
hope." 

" They will be very anxious for the remainder of Esther's 
story. I shouldn't wonder if you find they have all finished 
it at home ; but, of course, many things in it will need 
explanation, and the practical lessons drawn out." 

'^ Ah I" said the teacher, with a melancholy sigh, '* unfor- 
tunately there are no really religious truths to be brought 
out." 

" I beg your pardon, but I differ from you : there seem to 
be many ; for instance, however adverse the circumstances 
of God's people may appear. He takes care of them, and 
makes it manifest that — 
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* Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face/ 

Again : ' The way of transgressors is hard ;' * Pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a falL* But 
I must be going : thanks for so patiently listening to me ; 
and, my dear friend, do let me beg of you to relax a little ; 
do not be rigidly exacting in your requirements, but try to 
win the affection of the scholars in your class. You are so 
much in earnest in your work, that I fully belieye you would, 
in the strength of grace, accomplish much, did you only 
make the class an attraction, the school a pleasant place, the 
Bible a Book to love as well as reverence." 

" "Well, really. Miss L , I will do my best ; thank you 

for showing me so much : but stop ; what shall I do if they 
ask for more stories ?" 

" Do you think they will venture to ask you ?" 

" I may as well confess, that as we have no set of lessons 
for the afternoon, I have made up my mind to ask them." 

** Well done ! I shall be ever thankful I came to , 

if it is only for the benefit your class will receive ; it is 
above everything requisite that our scholars should see that 
Christianity makes us cheerful and happy." 

*' Can I tell them of another Jewess ?" 

^ Yes ; there are Naomi and Hannah, and Miriam ; then 
Maiy, the mother of the Lord ; and Elisabeth, the mother 
of John the Baptist, and Mary and Martha of Bethany." 

*' Dear me. Miss L ; of course we have had lessons 

on these things ; it must he the way in which we apeak ahout 
it makes all the difference,^ 

And, my dear fellow-labourers, this does make a difference ; 
let us speak to the children in a way that will prove to them 
that we verily believe the truths we teach ; let our counte- 
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nances testify that the love of Cluist makes us happy, and 

" constraineth us" to seek their welfare. Our voices may 
be full of teademegi, but the; must not be dokful ; our eyes 
may fill with tears of concern, but they must beam with 
affection ; and then we may rest assured that " in due eeason 
we shall reap, if we faint not." 




HOW TO VISIT. 

" I DO 80 much wish to leani how to visit," said Emily 
Grey ; '^ it seems to me that a Sunday-school teacher needs 
to know how her scholars are situated at home : I often feel 
I want to know their parents, and their surroundings ; and 
I fancy I should illustrate my lessons with more effect, if I 
knew with what objects the children were fEuniliar." 

" There is no question about that," replied Mrs. N , the 

pastor^s wife, with whom Emily Grey was walking home from 
the Sunday-school in which she had for a few months been a 
teacher. 

" I consider visiting a very important part of the work of 
a teacher : but how is it, my dear, that with such correct 
ideas on the subject, you have never yet made the attempt 
to find the homes of the little girls in your class ?" 

" I will tell you, ma'am," said Miss Grey ; " before I came 
to live here, I was invited to become a teacher in C— 
Sunday-school ; I consented, and a copy of ' Eules ' was given 
me. Upon reaching home, I sat down to read them, wish- 
ing to impress them on my mind, and not for a moment sup-- 
posing there would be any difficulty in keeping them. But 
one troubled me, it was this : * Each teacher is requested to 
visit his or her scholars in their ovm homes.* I did not like 
it ; I was young : my dear mother was far too much of an 
invalid for me to expect any help from her ; so I named my 
anxiety to a teacher whose class in the school-room was next 
to mine. She replied, carelessly, ' 1 do not make a trouble 
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of that ; very few of the teachers keep that rule.* * Do 
you ? ' I asked. ' Well, Miss Grey, if one of my girls is 
absent three Sundays, I sometimes call to ascertain the 
reason ; but even then the other children in the class can 

generally tell me/ I was not satisfied, dear Mrs. N , so 

I took the earliest opportunity of asking my father, to read 
the Bules, hoping I should get a little help from him. He 
read them, and then asked, ' £[aye you really accepted the 
office of a teacher, Emily ? ' I told him I had done so. 
* Well,' he remarked, * these rules are good, perfectly simple 
and easy, and should in all points be carried out. I trust 
you will be a faithful and conscientious worker in this depart- 
ment of the Church of Christ.' I ventured to say, * Miss 

F does not keep the yisiting rule.' * But Miss Orey 

musty was his only reply ; and as he then resumed his book, I 
was silent. Of course I tried to visit, but I met with no 
encouragement. I was stared at rudely, and spoken to 
roughly, and utterly failed to win the regard of anybody I 
visited ; even my scholars seemed shy and strange at their 
own homes ; and need I say I very soon ceased to visit, and 
like the other teachers, quite ignored the rule 1 I was un- 
comfortable, but was never asked about it, and so tried to he 
cU pea^. A few months passed, and great changes took place 
in our household, and then we came to live down here. How 
it was I came to the Sunday-school, you know ; but you do 
not know how I feared that a copy of ^ Bules' would be 
given me. I have seen none, but now, more than ever, I 
long to overcome my dislike of visiting. As I said at first, I 
wish to learn How to visitJ* 

" Jane E has asked me to visit her sick brother," said 

Mrs. N ; " it is rather a long walk, but if you will accom- 
pany me to-morrow, I shall be very pleased." 
" Thank you much ; I shall deem it a privilege." 
On the following morning, Mrs. N called for Emily 
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Grey, and the two friends passed through the village street, 
and entered a quiet country lane. The season was early 
spring, and all things, above, below, and around, seemed 
rejoicingly to testify, '^The winter is past; . . » the 
time of the singing of birds is come." Once in the lane, the 
friends began to chat. 

" Emily," said Mrs. N— , ** I have thought so much of 
your failure in visiting, that I determined to tell you a little 
of my experience in that line. I was younger than yon when 
I began, but then, I had a colleague, and she being much 
older than myself, was of course the speaker ; indeed, I think 
she would have been very much astonished if I had volun- 
teered a remark. I remember how pained I have sometimes 
felt at the needless and, as I thought, impertinent questions 
she used to ask, and also the remarks she made upon the 
circumstances and habits of the people we visited; she 
might be kind-hearted, but certainly she had not a kind 
manner. She was generally received with outward respect, 
but I have often thought the doors were closed behind her 
with a great deal of pleasure. 

** After a time, I was placed as assistant-teacher in one of 
the higher classes, and now I visited with my new colleague. 
This lady was extremely neat and plain in her attire, her 
voice was soft and gentle, her means of relieving distress 
seemed abundant, and her willingness equally so. Many 
were ready to tell her a tale of woe, and eager to receive her 
bounty, but few, if any, welcomed her pleasantly. 

" I tried to solve the riddle, in vain, until at length I 
noticed that she assumed 80 much superiority, that her gentle 
tones savored of self-satisfaction ; indeed, her style was too 
much like the Pharisee when he said, * God, I thank Thee 
that I can fwt as other men^ It spoiled everything. , I have 
noted the manner of the people to whom she was talking, and 
seen that her words caused them to feel angry and irritable. 
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and I have not wondered, for my own heart was sometimes 
ready to burst with indignation, and I longed to speak some 
soothing word. We had one day taken some little delicacy 
to a sick child, and found the mother in great sorrow. She 
was thankful for the kindness, she said, ' but she feared it 
was too late.' *Ah! well,' was the unsympathetic r^ly, 
' you must bow to God's will ! — but there, you are without 
God !' I could not bear to see the look on that mother's 
face, and I lingered behind to say, ^ I hope the dear little 
thing will get better.' ' God bless you, Miss !' was the ardent 
response. 

^^ A few months after I had a class of my own ; I did not 
relish the idea of visiting, and I told a dear Christian friend 
that I could not believe it right to go into peoples' houses,* 
and ask questions about things that did not concern me ; I 
was sure that poor people must feel it a great nuisance to 
have ladies looking round. This friend offered to accompany 
me on my first visit amongst my scholars, and one afternoon 
we started together ; we had not far to walk, and my eight 
scholars lived very near each other. I had my hand on the ^ 
latch of a door, and was about to lift it, when my friend 
stepped forward and knocked. ' This cottage is a poor mcnCs 
home^ she said, * why should w« intrude ? ' The door was 
opened by a tidy-looking woman, who looked very cross as 
she asked, * What do you please to want ?' ' ! ' said my 
friend, ' this lady is teacher to your little girl, and she thought 
she would like to see her.' ** Thank you, I'm sure,' was the 
more pleasant rejoinder ; ' won't you step inside ? ' We 
accepted the invitation ; the little girl was called, and told to 
make a curtsey to her teacher and the lady, and then, with 
motherly pride, the woman smoothed her child's hair, and said, 
' It's well to be you, Sally, and have ladies come to see you.' 

" I cannot tell you all that transpired in our eight visits, 
but will only mention particularly two more. At one house. 
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the door was opened by a good big girl, who said, ' Mother 
is not at home/ I inquired for Mary, my little scholar, but 
was told, * Mary was too dirty to come ;' and at length she 
shut the door in our faces, muttering, 'We don^t want 
teachers a-bothering us/ 

''At the last house, in answer to our knock, some one 
called out, 'Open the door/ My friend gently opened it, 
saying, ' May two ladies come in ? ' * Yes, if you can ; but 
I am washing, and the place aint much.' We entered, and 
the woman was about to wipe her hands and leave her work, 
when my friend said, ' We will not hinder you ; I can find 
seats, and you can keep on while we talk/ ' You are very 
good,' was the reply, ' I want to get on whila baby is asleep/ 
In getting chairs, my friend had noticed a little pinafore 
partly made, so producing her thimble, she went on with the 
needlework while I asked after my scholar. How surprised 
I was I need not tell you, but I went home feeling I had 
learned something about visiting. 

" But here we are, my dear ; Jane E said their house 

was the last in the right-hand comer, and there is an elder- 
tree in front." 

" Do you expect a nice visit, Mrs. N ?" 

" Yes, I do ; for surely James E is a lamb of Christ's 

fold ; we shall only see the brother and sister, as the mother 
has been dead some years." / 

As Mrs. N said this she opened the wicket-gate, and 

walked up the little garden-path. Jane came forward to 
invite the ladies to an inner room. Upon a piece of carpet 
on the floor, with a cushion under his head, lay a lad of 
twelve years of age ; on one side was a chair, upon which 
was his Bible and a number of " The Bible^Class Magazine." 
On the other was a low stool, upon which Jane had been 
sitting busy with needlework ; she was making sheets for 

the housekeeper at the HalL Mrs. N smiled as she 

c 
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noted how quickly Miss Grey took needle and cotton from 
the little work-box, and Jbegan to sew at the other end of the 
long seam. But I must not now give any particulars of this 
visit, pleasant as it was, but bring my paper to a close by 

giving you Mrs. N ^'s answer to Emily's question, " What 

is the secret of successful visiting ?" 

"To answer in one word, it is sympathy. Too many 
people treat the poor as though they were a different order 
of beings to themselves. My own rules are something like 
these : — First, Bespect the dwdLiiigs of the poor ; their homes 
are sacred ; the use of a door is to shvJt out as well as to shut 
in ; and when I am out, I have no right to go in but by per- 
mission. Second, Be careful of taking up the time of the poor. 
To them it is money ; or if not that, the husband's comfort 
depends upon the wife's industry, so I endeavour to pay brief 
visits, and not to hinder domestic work. Third, Syrnpathisse 
vjith the poor in their temporal difficulties. I let the mother 
tell me how father only did three days' work last week ; or 
how hard it is to keep her children decent for the Sunday- 
school ; I encourage her by telling her how well they learn their 
lessons, and how glad I am that they* come regularly. I hope 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you begin to visit your 
own class, Emily. Talk to little Bessie before her mother, 
and ask her to repeat that verse she learned so nicely ; see 
if Mary can remember anything of the Scripture-Lesson 
given the previous Sunday ; do it all easily and naturally ; 
and gradually you will find your visits will be looked for, 
and some fine day, when your pupils see you in the street, 
or crossing the green, you will have the gratification of see- 
ing them scamper in-doors, and hear the joyous cry, ' Mother, 
mother ; my teacher is coming / '" 

The ladies parted, and the last words were from the junior 

lady ; "Thanks, dear Mrs. N ; if you will help me, and 

pray for me, by God's grace I will be a Visiting Teacher." 
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'^ I NEVER heard anything like this before ! " said Mary 

Ann B , as she came out of a Sunday-school, where, 

for the first time in her life, she had spent an after- 
noon. 

The exclamation was answered by a girl who was walking 

closely by her side, and whose name was Hannah J . 

" I thought you were a stranger, like myself. I was a bit 
flurried like ; and when I found you were too, I felt 
better." 

" I like it," said Mary Ann, " and mean to come again, 
please God, and my mistress will let me." 

*^ What made you come to-day ?*' asked Hannah. 

" I can't stop now to tell you, for IVe over a mile to go ; 
and must get tea into the parlour soon after five o'clock." 

" Fve nothing to do, and nowhere to go," said Hannah, 
" so I will walk with you." 

" Thank you ! that's friendly. Now FU tell you. One day 
last week I had been into the town, and I was going home 
again, carrying a heavy market-basket, for I mostly gets a 
pretty good load ; but my mistress is not a bad one ; and 
she says, ' Mary, don't get gossipping about in the town ; but 
I don't mind you walking home easy ;' so I was trudging on 
and on, and I knew all the time that there was a lady almost 
dose behind me ; I could hear her steps distinctly ; and 
presently I half looked round at her, and she smiled, and 
said, ' You and I seem to have this road to ourselves.' 

c2 
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" * Yes, ma*am/ I said ; * this time of day there ain*t 
many people about.' 

" * Well/ she said, * if you don't object, we will walk 
together, for I rather like to have company.' 

** I couldn't tell you how it came about, but I told her all 
about myself ; that I had no mother, and my father was a 
good way off, down in one of the shires. I said I had been 
eight months maid-of-all-work at the first farm on the right ; 
that my mistress was sharp-like sometimes, but she was very 
good-hearted ; I thought I was pretty well off considering, 
for mistress had lots to worry her. Then she asked me 
about my Sundays, and I told her I always went out after 
dinner, but not to church nor chapel ; I went round the farm- 
meadows, or into some of the labourers' cottages, or perhaps 
had a talk with the old shepherd ; but I always had to be 
back by five o'clock. Then she told me what she did of 
Sundays ; but it was made up of going to prayer-meetings 
and Sunday-school and chapel. But this I liked ; she said 
she met a few girls every Sunday afternoon, and they sang 
and prayed, and read, and she talked to them about many 
things they found in the Word of God. She had taken a 
fancy for me to come ; and she made it seem so pleasant- 
like, that I said I'd come ; and I do like it ; so, as I said 
before, please God, and my mistress will let me, I'll come 
again." 

** I've known that teacher by sight a good while," said 
Hannah ; " she comes next door to us to see a woman that 
is sick ; and I've had lots of invitations to her class ; and 
last week I felt out of patience, and I said ' I will come for 
once ; but no more, mind ;' and yet I have been silly enough 
to promise to go again." 

" I am glad," said Mary Ann ; "for you and I can be 
friends ; come and meet me next Sunday f and with mutual 
assurances of goodwill, the girls parted. 
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The Dext Sabbath the teachei's heart was gladdened by 
seeing both the girls enter the class ; and the girls were 
cheered by the warm welcome they received, and speedily 
became at home with their class-mates ; and as week after 
week passed, they settled down as regular members of that 
Bible-class. Mary Ann was always attentive, and apparently 
interested in all Bible-lessons. Hannah was ofttimes restive 
and careless, and only very occasionally manifested any 
regard for the services she attended. The teacher imagined 
that only friendship with Mary Ann led her to continue 
amongst them, for the girls' practice was to meet and come 
in together, and for Hannah also to walk with her chosen 
companion on the way to the farm. 

It was supposed that very serious impressions had been 

made on the mind of Mary Ann B ; that her heart was 

opening to the truth, and ere long she would be earnestly 
inquiring " the way to Zion, with" her " face thitherward.** 

The teacher was deeply concerned for her ; prayed, yea, 
wrestled mightily with God on her behalf, and sought, by 
every means in her power, to lead her to " the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world," How easy it is 
for short-sighted man to make mistakes ! how frequently do 
we find that " God's ways are not as our ways ;" but while 
we in our self-sufficiency are looking here and watching 
there, expecting to see results from our work, He takes the 
matter into His own hands, and causes us again to acknow- 
ledge that " the excellency of the power" is " of Grod, and 
not of us." And so it was that while the teacher waited for 
and expected the words which should tell her that Mary 
Ann, feeling her soul's deep need, had accepted the Saviour's 
invitation, and " liberty found in the blood of the Lamb," 
"God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness," 
bad shined into the heart of Hannah, and taught her by 
His Spirit that " the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
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Jesus" had made her free from " the law of sin and death/ and 
'' that through His Name whosoever believeth in Him should 
receive remission of sins." The news was communicated to 
the teacher by letter. With trembling hands, palpitating 
heart, and flushed cheek, she tore it open, expecting still it 
was the welcome tidings she had so long anticipated ; and 
just reading " Dear Teacher," she turned the page for a glance 
at the signature, " Hannah B ." Surprise and disap- 
pointment were the first feelings, but these soon give place 
to deep humiliation and grateful joy, for Hannah had written 
simply and aflfectionately, — 

"Dear Tbacher, 

" I know you have often thought me giddy and care- 
less ; but I now want to ask your forgiveness. I have laughed 
often, because I was ashamed to cry, and yet my heart ached 
sadly. But now I am happy ! for my sins sent me to Jesus, 
and I did pray so hard that He would forgive them ; but I 
seemed to grow worse, and my sins looked blacker than ever ; 
then I remembered the hymn you repeated on Sunday, — 

' Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me.' 

I can't remember any more of it, but that was enough. * Just 
as I am.' Of course, Jesus knew how bad that was ; and if 
He didn't mind, why should I ? And then I remembered 
about the thief s prayer, and I prayed it ; until at last I had 
such a feeling that I can't describe, only I believe it is what 
you call * peace in believing.' Dear teacher, will you write 
out that hymn for me ? " 

The meeting of the teacher and her scholars the next Sab- 
bath afternoon was one which we cannot attempt to describe ; 
but Mary Ann B was not decided. As far as her teacher 
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knew anything of her history, she was a conscientioas, steady 
servant ; but, alas ! she was not fully persuaded to be a 

Christian. Hannah B gave many proofs of the great 

change that had been wrought in her heart ; and years after- 
wards, in writing to her former teacher, she spoke loving 
words respecting her old class-mate and friend, and won- 
dered that she could so resist the strivings of the Spirit. 

*< O loiterer, speed thee I the mom wears apace ; 
O squander no longer thy remnant of grace ; 
But haste while there's time ; with thy Master agree, 
The Lord of the vineyard stands waiting for thee I " 




TREASURES. 

There is an amazing inclination in the human heart to set 
a high value on little things. Indeed we often esteem valu- 
able articles, less for their intrinsic worth, than for the asso- 
ciations that linger around them. Little things ! ah ! they 
are not to be despised as we look at them, or as we recall 
them. It might be only the warm, affectionate pressure of 
a hand, but it was when our hearts yearned for sympathy, 
and that touch spoke it ; it was, perchance, only a glance 
from an expressive eye, but it told its tale, and how we dwell 
on it ! it might be a petition offered in some earnest prayer, 
but it was for us, and the remembrance is valuable, for it 
leads us to wait patiently on the Lord, and rest on His 
promise ; or it might be a book brought to cheer a lonely 
hour, or a bunch of flowers to decorate our sick-room ; it 
might be only " the little word in kindness spoken ;" but 
what matters? The thought manifested, the attention 
shown, the kind affection of the bestower, ever lives in me- 
mory ; and many, many a loving thought we send after him, 
and many a prayer we breathe for rich blessings to rest upon 
his head. 

Then, too, what tokens we keep and reckon amongst oar 
treasures. We should hesitate to expose them to the view 
of a stranger, who would but smile at our supposed folly, or 
consider the collecting of such a strange medley the sign of 
approaching dotage. And yet likely enough he himself has 
some drawer in his escritoir, or some box in his cabinet, that 
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contains what to him is inestimably dear, but what to us 
would be worthless as the dust at our feet And what makes 
the difference ? It is nothing but the power of association. 
What memories arise at the sight of these trifles ! each has 
its little history, each brings to recollection some one who 
formerly moved in our circle, with whom we had daily or 
occasional intercourse ; in whose society we delighted, but 
who is no longer with us ; yet will their names never die, 
for here is their token. 

In these modem days, the fashion extensively prevails of 
exchanging photographs. This is pleasant ; but, after a few 
earnest looks, (perchance a sigh to the memory of the hours 
of communion now ceased,) and with a starting tear, we 
place it in an album, proud and grateful to add it to our 
^ collection," and valuing it for the sake of the giver ; yet 
nobody thinks it a breach of politeness to open our album. 
But who would presume to unlock our desks, or turn over 
our drawers ? These trifling treasures are more exclusively 
our own. The likenesses in the album many may recognize ; 
they have seen the same fEM^es, been associated in the same 
circle, and possibly fancy they have as much real interest 
in the originals as we have ourselves ; but let any one take 
from our collection this withered spray, and they would 
scarcely gather from it that it was once a pretty bunch of 
foiget-me-nots ; or, if they distinguished that, what would 
they know of its history ? They never saw the laughing, 
merry child whose tiny hands plucked it, and brought it as 
a bribe wherewith to coax a story ; neither would they know 
how the little one was " broke by sickness in a day," and ere 
the flower she plucked had withered, the happy spirit was 
with the '^ thousands of children " " around the throne of 
God in heaven." 

But we are not going to display all our treasures at 
present, yet would we linger over one. Can you picture it \ 
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It is a tiny book-marker, bearing only the words, " Jesus 
wept." The card is spotted and broken, the scarlet silk 
with which it was worked is faded, the ribbon at the back 
(once pure white) is now yellow with age, yet is the little 
thing highly prized. It was the gift of a Sunday-scholar to 
her teacher ; it was the first gift that teacher had so received. 
She had been labouring in the Master's service for some few 
years ; her affections clinging round the members of her 
class, — her whole soul in her work, — her heart's desire and 
prayer was that the children " might be saved." But when 
— she did not know, she had no expectation of present re- 
sults ; when, one Sabbath-morning, a girl, the most quiet 
and reserved in the class, one who seldom answered a ques- 
tion, and never volunteered a remark, at the close of the 
chapel-service, stayed behind the rest of the scholars, and, 
approaching her teacher, said, " Teacher, don't think it a 
liberty, but I have made this for you ; I did it myself, for, 
teacher, I'm so sorry, but I'm going away ! " and then a 
flood of tears checked her utterance. 

Controlling her own emotion, the teacher at once made an 
arrangement for a private interview with her pupil, and for 
the first and only time was made the confidant of the child's 
joys and sorrows. The young heart had been touched with 
the story of the family at Bethany ; the love and sympathy 
of Jesus seemed uppermost in her thoughts : " How very 
nice to have Him for a friend," she said ; and again, " I 
hope I shall never forget that I may tell Jesus all my trou- 
bles ; He is such a kind Friend." Then, taking hold of the 
black dress of her teacher, she added, " I put those words 
on the marker, because I thought they might sometimes 
comfort you, and I should be so glad ! " 

Dear child ! the next Sabbath her place in the class was 
vacant, and against her name in the class-book was written 
the one word, " Removed." A few Sabbaths passed, and a 
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new scholar occupied the seat ; a few more, and the page of 
the class-book was turned over, and the names of the mem- 
bers of the class were re-written ; and, as the secretary 
handed the teacher her book, it was not without a tear she 
noticed that the name of " Margaret^ was omitted. But 
the place she filled in her teacher's heart was never occupied 
by another: against her name there was written, "Che- 
rished !'' and amongst the names inscribed on the pages of 
her memory, that name of "Margaret" has never been 
omitted ; no, rather " memory has turned it down.*' 

But we must close the treasure-box ; another time more 
of the histories contained there may be brought to light. 
To cheer a lonely hour, encourage a fellow-teacher, or com- 
fort a mourner ; and, above all, to glorify God, we would no 
longer hug them in secret, gratifying ourselves by once and 
again " bedewing them with tears," or " embalming with 
sighs," but " to do good and to conmiunicate " would " forget 
not." 




THE WEDDING GARMENT. 

When Susan H made her first appearance in our 

Sunday-school, she attracted a great deal of notice. At that 
time our village girls were more plainly attired than in these 
days, when the outward appearance is so much thought of, 
and thus it was that when Susan, with her fiounced frock, 
silk parasol, and a hat with a long white feather, was intro- 
duced to a class, and made an elaborate curtsey to her new 
teacher, all the girls tittered. 

" What name, my dear 1^ asked the teacher. 

" Miss H— ^," was the reply. 

Now the tittering became a laugh ; but the teacher quietly 
said, "Your Christian name, my dear ?" 

" Susan Jane, Ma'am." 

" We shall call you Susan, then." 

" As you please, Ma'auL" 

To further inquiries Susan answered readily, and without 
the awkward shyness one so frequently notices in girls of 
twelve years of age. The information given to her teacher 
was as follows : Her father was coachman to a gentleman 
who had come to spend the summer months in our lovely 
neighbourhood ; Susan was his only child, and she and her 
mother* were in lodgings near; she had been to a large 
SuudayHschool in London, which she liked ; and, laying her 
hand on the shoulder of one of the girls, she added, " This 
young lady told me of this school." 

Again the girls laughed, and a smile flitted across the (ace 
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of the teacher, for the " young lady " in question was the 
daughter of a wood-cutter, had a broad, sunburnt face, and 
large coarse hands, that had been early used to work, and 
ever innocent of gloves ; and the term " young lady" applied 
to her was supremely ludicrous. Fortunately, the equanimity 
of the child*s temper was not at all disturbed by the amuse- 
ment of the class ; indeed, it is questionable if in her self- 
complacency, the thought entered her mind that anybody 
was laughing at her. 

But, preliminaries over, and the Bible opened, it was soon 
evident that, as regarded mental ability, Susan was far 
beyond her class-mates : she pronounced her words correctly, 
and read with expression ; she answered questions thought- 
fully, and perhaps what is more uncommon, asked them sen- 
sibly. But even now her manners frequently provoked a 
smile ; when she made a mistake, and her teacher put her 
right, she would say, " Thank you, Ma'am ; I did not know 
that before." 

For several Sundays her " queer ways," as the girls called 
them, caused considerable mirth, but gradually they became 

accustomed to them, and by degrees Susan H appeared 

to be less self-conscious, and so all seemed cozy together. 
But one lovely sunmier day all this tbrmer feeUng seemed 
revived, for Susan came in, dressed in a white frock and 
cape ; and, instead of taking her usual seat, she sat down at 
the end of a form, saying, in her easy complaisant manner, 
" I will sit here, if you please. Ma'am, then I shall not crush 
my dress." 

No one objected ; but one girl whispered imkindly, "My 
white frock is too good to wear at Sunday-school." The 
teacher said nothing, for she had learned to speak of a fault 
to the offender alone, and found it the better way. The 
subject for the morning lesson was, " The marriage of the 
king's son," and as an introduction to the parable, the 
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teacher gave a brief description of an Eastern wedding. 
The girls were more attentive than usual, but the chief point 
of interest seemed to be the provision of robes by the king. 
The teacher asked, if they could imagine why the man in 
the parable should not have put on the garment provided ? 
There were several answers given at random ; but Susan 
said, '^ I shouldn't wonder if he had bought new clothes for 
the occasion, and wanted to show them." 

" Look again, Susan, and you will see he had no time for 
that, for he, wcu inmtedfrom the highwa/y." 

" 0, thank you, Ma'am I I did not notice that before." 

" He must have been a beggar, I suppose,'' said another 
girl. 

" I don't see that," said another ; " respectable people use 
the highway, and it might have been one of them," 

" Yes," said the teacher, " that is true ; but it would seem 
that, let the man's garments be what they would, he vxu 
satisfied with them, and so passed the robing-room, and sat 
down at the festal board, without a thought of the insult he 
was offering the king by the rejection of the honour pro- 
vided for him. Had he done so ignorantly, he might so have 
pleaded ; but when asked the simple question, ' Friend, 
how camest thou in hither, not having a wedding garment V 
he was speechless" 

That Sunday the minister took the same subject as the 
teacher, and in forcible language set forth the impossibUity 
of any covering sufficing for a guilty sinner, but the cover- 
ingof Christ's righteousness; how man would try to find 
something of his own in which to appear ; that to accept 
and wear the robe of another was virtually to acknowledge 
himself destitute and naked, etc., so he gathered together 
the rags of his own righteousness, and imagining his appear- 
ance wajs just as it should be, he wrapped them closely 
round him, and passed on, never waking up to the enormity 
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of his guilt until startled by the question, " How earnest 
thou in hither, tiot having a wedding garment f " 

The teacher had omitted to make a personal application of 
the subject ; not so the Minister, and it was evident that the 
earnest closing appeal found its way to the hearts of some of 
the girls who, for that day at least, had been attentive 
hearers. In the afternoon, as the teacher walked home, she 

noticed a group of girls gathered round Susan H ; the 

white frock seemed to be occupying their attention, and 
thinking they were merely expressing their girlish admiration 
of the finery, she would have passed on, but one came towards 
her saying, — 

" Teacher, that great rough Betsy P has upset Susan 

H , and she is crying so.*' 

The teacher sought an explanation from Susan herself. 
The girl said, " I beg pardon. Ma'am, perhaps I am silly, but 
I said to the girls, ' I can't help thinking how strange it is 
that anybody should refuse a wedding garment, and Betsy 
said, * The king would never offer you one when he saw how 
nice you looked in your white frock.* And, Ma*am," added 
Susan, " I never felt so bad in my life, and I took my frock 
and tore it. 0, teacher, I am wrong to feel like this ; as if I 
should, after that sermon, think I had any frock better than 
a wedding garment ! 0, Ma'am, I won't pass the robing- 
room ! " 

Evidently Susan felt bad still, and her teacher seemed at a 
loss what to say to her ; but she quietly proposed walking 
home with her. Lovingly she tried to soothe her ; but, alas ! 
she was not herself in the enjoyment of the full assurance of 
hope, and therefore was but a poor teacher, now that a soul 
was awakened to a sense of danger, and longed for the gar- 
ments of salvation. However, she did her best, and turned 
down passages in Susan's little Bible, that she might read 
them at home ; and the child grew calmer, ftad that 
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teacher foreseen that she would never again talk with Susan 

H , she would have entreated her then to accept the offers 

of mercy, and rest her soul on the Atoning Sacrifice. She 
would have told her that the Gospel feast was still spread, 
that she had that day received her invitation, and it was her 
privilege to be at once clothed in the garment provided ! All 
this she thought of afterwards, but this was her first expe- 
rience. Susan was not at school the next Sabbath, but 
Betsy P brought a note from her. 

" Dear Teacher, 
" We are going into the south of England, and I shall 
not see you again. My mother sends her duty, and I thank 
you much for all you have taught me. It is nice to get know- 
ledge, but it will be nicer to get the wedding garment! May 

you get it, and I hope I shall, and Betsy P , and all I 

care for. I shall never forget that nothing I have is good 
enough for Jesus ; but He will give me all I want. 

" Your grateful scholar, 

" Susan H r 





THE NEW SCHOLAR. 

There was no girl more anxious than Betsy P to keep 

up the numbers in Miss W 's class. The school-room 

was yery small, and the compartments for the classes were 
only large enough to hold nine girls ; there were three short 
forms, which were so placed as to make three sides of a 
square, and the teacher^s stool was placed on the fourth side. 

If this square were not filled, Betsy P was fidgetty. For 

two Sundays the place of Susan H was vacant, and on 

the second Sunday, in her unceremonious manner Betsy said, 
" This won't do ; if nobody else can bring a scholar, I must." 
Accordingly, the next Sabbath Betsy came, bringing with 
her a delicate-looking little girl. She arrived early, but her 
teacher was already there. Betsy gave her a nod, and passed 
the class, and went up to the superintendent's desk. Any- 
body taking notice of her, would not wonder that her class- 
mates so often called her " that great rough Betsy P ." 

" This is a new girl for Miss W ^'s class," said Betsy. 

The^ superintendent asked a few questions, entered the 
duld's name, age, and residence, and then hesitated as to 
whether to place her in the class indicated, or in a lower one. 
Betsy saw no cause for hesitation, and bluntly said, " Why ! 

I brought her for that class ! Says I, ' Agnes F , you 

come with me to Sunday-school, and you shall come into my 
class, for a right good teacher Fve got ; ' and she'll get on, 
Sir, be sure of that ; " and then, turning to the child, she 
added, ** Come on, Aggy, it's all right." 

D 
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The superintendent kindly allowed the question to be so 
settled, and the teacher welcomed the pale child, whose large 
earnest eyes seemed to crave for sympathy, and who 
nestled up to Betsy, as if from her she expected pro- 
tection. Very shy and timid was Agnes, but Betsy spoke 
for her. 

" They have only lately come to live next door to us. 
Agnes' father is at work for my father^s master, and as he 
had an empty cottage he let them go in, but not a stick 
have they got, poor wretches, only my mother has lent them 
a bit." 

" How many children ? " asked the teacher. 

*' Only one besides Agnes ; her name is Sarah." 

'^ Could she not come to school likewise?** said Miss 

Betsy shrugged her shoulders, and laughingly replied, 
'^ Ah ! but I haven't got another hat," and then it was seen 
that Betsy had herself worn an old hat, and the usual Sunday 
hat was worn by Agnes. So resolved had the girl been that 
the vacant place in the class should be Med, and so bad 
her heart warmed to her poor neighbours, that she thought 
little of this act of self-denial, but would have given or lent 
anything she possessed. '^ My frocks," she said, " were too 
big, but I mended this one last night, and Tm sure she's 
tidy." Then passing her arm caressingly round the child's 
waist, she said to her, ^ Teacher won't want you to read 
to-day, if you don't like, because, you know, you are not 
used to us." 

Here again Betsy gained her point ; but if Agnes did not 

use her tongue, she did use her eyes and her ears. The stoiy 
of the man at the pool of Bethesda seemed to possess for her 
entrancing interest, and when the lesson was over, with 
pleading tones she said, ^' dear ! dear ! I want it 
again ! " 
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" Betsy P is so kind to you," said the teacher, " I 

am sure she will tell it you." 

In the course of the following week, Miss W found 

out the mother of Agnes F , and arranged that both the 

little girls should come to school, and she would provide hats 
and jackets, so that Betsy need not again practice the self- 
denial of the previous Sunday. 

" It was so good of her," said Mrs. F ; " if she would 

only have lent Aggy the old hat it would have been kind, 
but she would make her have the other." 

'^ Now, just you look here," said Betsy, who had accom- 
panied her teacher into the cottage ; " I put that old hat on 
Agg/s head, and it looked shabby, and I should have seen 
it all along ; but when I clapped it on my own head, it was 
out of sight and out of mind, so I had the best of it if I viras 
a guy." 

Now poor little Agnes came up to the teacher, and looking 
earnestly in her face, pleaded, " Tell mother about the good 
Man that cured the sick man." 

'TU fetch a chair from our house," said Betsy, ^'and 
perhaps you will talk a bit, for that child won't rest ; I've read 
it to her every day, but I'm no hand at making it plain." 

The request was willingly complied with, and after giving 

the simple narrative. Miss W spoke of the sinner's utter 

want of power to contribute anything towards the cure of the 
disease of sin, which so affected him, that " the whole head is 
sick, and the whole heart faint ; " and then she spoke of the 
infinite compassion, love, and merits of Jesus, the sinner^s 
Friend ! Of His willingness and ability to save " to the 
uttermost" The small audience in that lowly dwelling 
were all visibly affected, but none equally so with the little 
Agnes ; her cheek flushed with excitement, her eyes were 
fixed upon the speaker, her hands clasped with intense 
feeling ; and as soon as the voice ceased, she exclaimed, " 0, 

d2 
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please, I want it again ! " Again did Mibs W tell the 

story, and this time ^'slowly/' that the child might 

'* Take it in, 
That wondered Redemption, 
God's remedy for nn." 

And then, in a few words of prayer, she commended the 
family to the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 

For days, the remembrance of the eager, hungry eyes of 

that dbild haunted Miss W ; and when she went to her 

class on the Sabbath morning, it was with a secret fear that 

she should not see Agnes F . But she came, looking 

more fragile and weary than before: and yet her eye 
glistened brightly as the teacher warmly welcomed her. 
Betsy had also brought the other child, and walked up with 
her to the desk to have her name entered. The superinten- 
dent smilingly asked, "Is this child for Miss W 's 

class ? " 

"Oil don't know. Sir," said Betsy ; " she can do any- 
where ; it isn't like that other poor little mite." Then, with 
a saucy laugh, she added, " If you do let her come, we'll sit 
close and make room for her." 

" Agnes does not look fit to be here,'* remarked the teacher, 
as Betsy took her place. 

" Bless you," was the reply, " she wanted so to come ; so I 
got out our baby's perambulator, and we brought her in that ; 
we've left the thing with Dame B till we go home." 

To-day the lesson was the woman who wanted to touch the 
hem of the Saviour^s garment, and never will the teacher 
forget the dear child's eagerness to imderstand it. 

" Was it only the border ? " she asked ; and taking hold of 
the hem of her own frock, she held it up. "Here, teacher, 
was it like this? did she take hold of it like this, and get 
well ? 0, dear ! tell it again 1 " And again was Agnes told 
how Jesus will heal all who come to Him ; that a word, a 
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look, a toacb, maj bring life and salyation to the soul that 
believeth. 

Agnes did not come in the afternoon, and Betsy said that 
her mother had asked the parish doctor to see Agnes, and 
that he said she would not get much worse, but th^d jtut die ; 
" and it's my belief it will be very soon,'* added Betsy. So 

thought Miss W ; and the first hour she could spare from 

her daily duties, she was at the child's home. Betsy's mother 
had again been kind, and a comfortable couch had been 
arranged for the child, by which Betsy sat, with her baby 
brother on her lap. Aggy was reclining, but started up with 
joy beaming in her eyes, and exclaimed, ^^ 0, teacher ! Fye 
learned it, Betsy teached me ;" and then, with much 
expression, she repeated that fayourite hymn of so many 
children, — 

** I think when I hear that sweet story of old," etc. 

When she had finished, she lay back on her pillow exhausted, 

and Miss W talked quietly to the mother and Betsy. 

Presently Agnes spoke in low, murmuring tones ; her eyes 
were closed ; she was telling herself the only Bible stories of 
which she had any knowledge. " A poor man was bad all 
oyer. He couldn't get into the water that could haye cured 
him ; and then came along kind Jesus, and He said, ' Will 
you be made well ? ' and the man said, ^ Yes ; ' and Jesus 
made him wdL by Uimsdfy without the pool of water. And 
so I am a poor sinner, every hit had ; and Jesus says, ' Will 
you be made good ? ' and I says, * Yes, Jesus, I want to be ; ' 
and He opens His arms wide, and says, ' Come unto Me ; ' 
and He takes me, and nuikesme good hy Himself — He washes 
me ! " There was a pause, and then Agnes looked up and 
asked, " Betsy, did lots of people go after Him ? " 

" Yes, my pet ! " answered Betsy, whose roughness seemed 
all gone, and down whose cheeks tears were streaming ; 
" eyerybody almost went." 
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Again Agnes went on : *' Everybody went after Hfan ; and 
one poor sick woman, who wanted Him badly, could not get 
to Him. The people pushed, and she pushed ; and at last 
she got hold of ike least litUe hit of HU coat, and she was 
well. And I, little sick Aggy, just want a little bit of 
Jesus ; but nobody pushes me, and I don^t push. Jesus says, 
* Come unto Me ! ' and He opens His anns wide, and makes 
me good hy Him8df—H.e washes me ! " 

Miss W felt quite unable to add anything to the 

teaching that child had received of the Spirit; so after 
prayer, she pressed a kiss on the pallid brow, and took her 
leave. For a moment the eyes opened, and the lips mur- 
mured — 

" I wish that His hands had been placed on my head ! *' 
It was evidently "Jesus only" who was in the child's 
thoughts. How the teacher^s heart yearned over the little 
one who had been so providentially brought to hear from her 
lips the news of the love of Jesus ! Two Sabbaths only in 
the Sunday-school class ; the next — 

** In that beautiful place He is gone to prepaid 
For all who are washed and forgiven." 

Very gracious was the impression made on the mind of 

Betsy P ; and she told her teacher, "Aggy gave me the 

hat and jacket, and said I was to find another girl for your 
class, and let her wear them ; and, please God, so I wilL" 

And well Betsy P kept her promise, and who can 

estimate the amount of good that will have been accomplished 
through the instrumentality of that one Sunday-scholar ! 
How many little ones will bless her memory ! Who will 
look out for a new scholar ? 

" For thousands and thousands who wander and fjEdl, 
Never heard of that heavenly home ; 
I should like them to know there is room for them all, 
And that Jesus has bid them to come." 



"THINGS SEEN AND THINGS NOT SEEN." 



For many consecutive Sabbaths Miss W *s class in 

the yilhige Sunday-school had been quite full ; " more than 
full," said Mr. J—, the superintendent ; " for, indeed, 

Miss W , the class-compartments were only intended for 

nine girls, whereas you have ten on your class-list, and gene- 
rally speaking they are all here." 

" In the afternoon only," replied Miss W . 

The good man fidgetted and fumed, and looked quite 
warm himself as he surveyed the crowded class, and then 
cast his eyes towards the lower compartment, which con- 
tained 1)ut six girls, and had the additional advantage of 
being sheltered from the direct rays of the sun. Presently, 
with his most benignant look, and in his most courteous 
tones, he said, — 

" I suppose there is no one here who will volunteer to go 
into a lower class ; I can scarcely expect it" 

Miss W ventured to remark, " I do not think. Sir, 

that the girls sit uncomfortably." 

" O, no, indeed ! " exclaimed several girls ; and Betsy 



P added, " but we do want a bigger place." 

" Yes," replied Mr. J , musingly ; " but I can't see 

what is to be done." 

" I can," said Betsy, abruptly ; " I can see it as plain as 
a hop-pole." 

Everybody laughed, for by this time it was well under- 
stood that Betsy P would speak her mind. 
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" Hush, Betsy ! " said her teacher ; but the superinten- 
dent, looking amused, asked, — 

" How would you manage it, Betsy V* 

" Look at them boys, Sir," she replied ; " they are not 
cooped up in a three times three : they've got a pretty big 
slice of the school-room, Vm thinking.*' 

" ! but, Betsy, you do not surely covet your neighbour's 
compartment?'' 

" No, Sir ; only a bit of it," returned Betsy. " Just look 
here. Sir," and Betsy jumped up from her seat ; " you see, 
if this form was unfiEistened and put farther along, we should 
have more room, and the boys less" 

There was no reply, so Betsy added, " Shall I ask iny 
father to come and do it ? he'd do it in a minute." 

Mr. J stood as if bewildered, and again Betsy spoke. 

" If we might but have room for six on our back form !" 

'* But that would be twelve seats," said Bachel B ; 

" we've only got ten girls." 

" Stupid !" exclaimed Betsy, " could'nt we get two more ? 
I could, pretty soon." 

But Mr. J now apologized to Miss W for having 

so long occupied her time ; and then looking kindly at 
Betsy, he said,— 

" We will certainly see what can be done to get you a 
more comfortable seat" 

The you was specially emphasized, for Betsy P was 

the fourth girl in the class, and consequently was sitting 
partly on the first form, and partly on the second ; (or, as 
she used to say of herself, " sitting on the join ;") and not 
being veiy small, was really the girl most to be pitied. Bat 
what did Betsy care ? If only there was a full class, she 
was happy. There were two things in which it was impos- 
sible to shake Betsy's belief; one was, that she had ''a right 
good teacher, the best that ever walked ;" and the other, 
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that all girls in the school were to be pitied if they were not 
in the same class as herself. 

" I do like Annie 6 :," said a class-mate one day ; 

" don't you, Betsy P ?" 

^ Well, yes ;" said Betsy, in hesitating tones ; '' but, poor 
thing ! she wants to be with our teacher a bit/' 

Betsy did not believe in compartments, and had no idea 
of ^* economizing space," a phrase which was often in the 
mouth of the Secretary, and which Betsy always heard im- 
patiently. " Whoever wants to do that with space?'' she 
would ask ; " fill up space, I say." 

However, the joy of Betsy was intense when on the next 
Sabbath, after the usual opening exercises of the school, Mr. 

J requested Miss W , with her class, to follow him 

into the chapel. They did se ; and he opened the door of a 
large square pew, saying, — 

" I have obtained permission for you to use this pew.; it 
will, at all events, give you plenty of room for your present 
number ; and if Betsy can bring the two more she talked 
about, the next pew is at your service." 

It was a sight to see Betsy's broad face lighted up with 
smiles, and her mischievous eyes dancing with gladnesis, 
while her ready tongue exclaimed, — 

^' O, my ! a pew is better than a compartment. I thank 
you over and over, Mr. J ." Then, with a sense of pro- 
priety which would have been lacking in many of more re- 
fined bearing, she put the hassocks outside the pew, saying, 
*' We won't kick these to pieces, but put the place tidy-like 
when we go out of it." 

And so Miss W and her class were installed in their 

'' bigger place," and many months of pleasant and profitable 
Sabbath readings they had together. The two new scholars 
Betsy had' promised were brought the first afternoon, and 
the second pew was taken possession of in consequence. On 
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the sixth Sunday, quiet little Mary W came in, accom- 
panied by a tall, bashful girl, who seemed in a state of pain- 
ful confusion. Mary went close to her teacher, and said, — 

"Will you let Sally G come into your class for once, 

perhaps she may never come again ?" 

Thus appealed to. Miss W welcomed the new-comer, 

and without troubling her with questions, invited her to a 
seat by her side. The girls in turn repeated the text on 
their Scripture-ticket, and Sally listened attentively. Pre- 
sently, Mary W stood up, and repeated, " Set your 

affection on things above ; not on things on the earth ;" and 
then, with much nervous embarrassment, added, " Sally is 
come to know the meaning of that text.'' 

The teacher told them that in the margin of her Bible she 
had the word " rrdnd,^* which might be a more exact render- 
ing of the original language ; if so, it would read, " Set 
your mind on things above :" and all of them understood 
what it was to set their minds upon any thing. 

" ! yes," said one ; " it means we want it very much." 
" And cannot be satisfied without it," said another. 
" And will have it, if possible," said a third. 

Miss W then remarked, " There are some things we 

set our minds upon, and we take a great deal of trouble to 
obtain them, and perhaps spend time, strength, and money ; 
and when we have succeeded in gaining our fancied trea- 
sures, they disappoint our expectations, they are not worth 
what we have given for them ; either they have no value in 
themselves, or they speedily slip from our grasp. What 
sort of things do I mean ?" 

Various were the replies given. "Health; friendship; 
clothes ; pictures ; pleasures ; houses ; lands," etc. 

*' Yes," said the teacher, "all these things may be num- 
bered among ' things on earth ;' and the Apostle says we are 
not to set our minds on them ; but ' the things above ' should 
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have our care, attention, or * affection.' What would you 
take those things to be?" 

'' I suppose," said one, speaking without thought, ^ the 
sun, moon, and stars, and such like." 

" No, indeed!" said Betsy P ; " what would be the 

good ? we could never have them." 

" What do you think they are, Betsy ?" asked her teacher. 

" Fm no hand at telling," said Betsy ; " but I can find a 
text, if I may." 

Permission being granted, Betsy read, " ' Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth,' " etc. (Matt. vi. 19 — 21.) 
** And so," she concluded, " it is something that can't be 
spoiled, and can't be stolen, and it's ' in heaven.' " 

Miss W said, " I wish you would name some of these 

things ; I will tell you how to make a distinction. ' Things 
on the earth ' are seen and temporal ; ^ things above ' are 
* not seen and eternal.' " 

" But," said Sally G , " how can we set our minds on 

them, if we have never seeij them ?" 

" Did you ever set your mind very much upon anything, 
SaUyl" 

" Now, Ma'am," said Sally, blushing rosy red, " that ain't 
a fiEiir question." 

Miss W was startled, but immediately apologized to 

her strange pupil, and assured her she had no wish to pry 
into secrets, so would try another method to explain the 
text. 

" A few months ago, there was in this class a very intelli- 
gent orphan girl ; she had plenty of time at her own dis- 
posal, and she read sensible and useful books. She knew 
that when she grew older, she would be expected to go into 
domestic service ; and, having read much about the Austra- 
lian colonies, she set her mind upon going there. Now, 
mark, she had never seen Australia ; she knew nobody who 
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had been there, nobody who lived there ; but so bent all 
her energies to put things in train for a voyage there, that 
her friends at length promised to assist her. I myself adver- 
tised for her in ' The Times ' newspaper, stating she would 
take service with any lady who was going out. I need not 
enter into more particulars ; most of you know aU about 
her. She sailed ; yet it was all a matter of faith. She had 
never seen a ship, never gazed on the broad ocean, and only 
twice saw the lady to whom she engaged herself. Sally, 
how could she set her mind upon a place she had never 
seen ?" 

" Well, Ma'am,** said Sally, readily ; " I know what you 
mean ; she had read all about it, and believed it, and the 
place struck her fancy.** 

'' It is possible, then, to set our minds upon things ' not 
seen,* only supposing we believe those things to be real and 
desirable. Now, again : what are these * things which are 
above ?* ** 

"'Things above!* * things above!*** said one; "why, 
there is the white robe, and the harp, and the crown.** 

" And the place Jesus has prepared,** said little Mary. 

" And the society of the redeemed,** said an elder girl ; 
"and chiefly, being able to 'see the King in His beauty,' 
and dwelling with Him for ever.** 

Then their teacher told them of the holiness of heaven ; 
how nothing could enter that defileth ; how the white robes 
worn there were washed here ; and that the new song played 
and sung there was first learned here ; and if they " set 
their minds ** upon reaching heaven, the very first thing they 
must do was to ask God to help them to forsake sin ; they 
must accept God's ofifer of pardon for sin through Jesus 
Christ. Sin was the cause of all pain and misery ; but " the 
iniquity of sin was laid upon Jesus ;'* He bore the penalty 
of sii^, and by His death had purchased salvation for all 
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who believe. The lesson vm closed by an affectionate pro- 
posal that all should from that day " set their minds npon 
thinga above." 

That was not the last time Sally Q came to the Son- 
day-school ; but although, as the children said, she waa " a 
woman grown," whenever opportunity offered, she was found 
by the side of Miss W ; and when, in the older of Pro- 
vidence, the t«acher'a ctnuiection with the school closed, she 
had reason to believe that " the things not seen " had won 
the " affection " of her young friend, and that she was 
eagerly desiring " a better country, that is an heavenly," and 
striving to " lay aside every weight," and " run with patience 
the race " set before her, " looking unto Jesus." 




"IS IT BENEATH YOU?" 



" Are you ready to go to Sunday-school, Mary ?" asked 

Betsy P , as she opened the door of the cottage next to 

the one in which she herself resided. 

" Yes, Betsy," waa the reply ; " I am coming directly ;" 
and Mary, who was all ready for a start, came out and closed 
the door behind her. 

" 0, Betsy I I want to have a talk with you to-day," she 
said. 

" Don't we always talk ?" asked Betsy ; " my mother says 
it is downright marvellous what we girls find to talk about. 
Whenever there's a chance, we are at it over the garden 
hedge ; and even when we have walked to school and back 
together, we stop at the door to have our last words. I be- 
lieve mother thinks girls never talked so much when she was 
young ; but I dare say she forgets." 

" WeU, Betsy," said Mary, " there's always something hap- 
pening, and why shouldn't we talk about it ? but to-day I 
want to talk about myself." 

" Indeed ! " replied Betsy, with a shrug of her broad 
shoulders, and a twinkle of her mischievous eyes ; " that is 
an important subject." 

" Yes it is, Betsy," said Mary, with great earnestness ; 
" do you know, last night my father said it was time I looked 
out for something for myself, and mother asked him what he 
meant, and he said, 'Why, she must get a place!' Only 
think of that, Betsy!" 
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" Nothing 80 veiy dreadful/' said Betey, with great uncon- 
cern. 

" But I am the only girl, and mother did not mean me to 
go to seryice ; but I was to be a dressmaker. I was to go to 
Mrs. R to learn, and then I could come home at night.*' 

" Did you tell your father so ?** asked Betsy. 

" Mother did, and he went into a passion, and said it was 
not so respectable as service, and I should be a servant, or 
his name was not Charles G J* 

" What did you say about it, Mary ?* 

'^ I cried, and said it was beneath me ; I didn't want to be 
general slavey to the greengrocer's children, or to wait upon 
butchers' boys." 

"O, Mary!" said Betsy, indignantly; 'Hhat was not 
at all sensible ; why should you not be a seirant ? BeneaJlh 
youy indeed ! Just as though a dressmaker's apprentice is 
not a servant, and a pretty hard-worked one, too !" 

'' But, Betsy, she is not looked upon as a servant, and she 
is called * Miss.' " 

"Ah, I forgot that!" said Betsy, sarcastically; "to be 
sore that is an advantage. Are there any more, Mary ? I 
b^ your pardon ; Miss Q , I mean." 

" I shall have a good deal of time to myself." 

" Indeed !" ejaculated Betsy. 

Without heeding the interruption, Mary continued: 
" And I can dress as I like ! the smarter I am, the better 
they will like it." 

" Shall you earn enough to pay for finery ?" asked Betsy. 

" Not at first, of course, but mother would not mind that, 
she would manage my clothes till I had served my time." 

** Well, I never !" murmured Betsy : " go out in the morn- 
ing, and come home to dinner ; go out in the afternoon, and 
come home to tea ; go out again, and come home to sleep, 
and your mother feed you, lodge you, and clothe you, and 
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you never do a hand^s turn for her, although there's your 
father and three boys to see to ! I should think that beneath 



me" 



" What a queer girl you are, Betsy P- 



» 



" Yes, I am, Miss G . I am queer enough to say that 

if I had my choice, I would rather be a respectable servant 
than the finest young-lady apprentice in the world" 

" You are so different, Betsy ; you don't look fit for nice 
work." 

Betsy laughed merrily, and spreading out her broad right 
hand she said, " No, I don't &ncy this hand with a very 
tiny needle in it ; or this" spreading out her left, " holding 
a lady's delicate muslin, and then people calling me ' this 
young lady !'" 

" I am rather proud of my hands,** replied Mary, pulling 
off a glove, and showing her right hand. It was a contrast 
to Betsy's, and as the two were held together, both girls 
seemed amused, and with an air of grea( satisfaction Mary 
said, '^ You see, my hands were not made for hard work, 
only for some genteel employment." 

" I don't see any such thing. Miss G " returned Betsy ; 

" I see they haven't done any, more shame to them ! but 
there," she added, " what matters whether our hands are 
white or red, coarse or fine, large or small, so long as they 
are willing to labour in the state of life to which it shall' 
please God to call us." 

**But are we never to better ourselves?" asked Mary, 
captiously. 

" Yes, if we can honestly. I remember our home when 
winter after winter we have been short of food and of firing ; 
but the last two years I have done all the work at home, and 
mother has been out earning money, and so we have bettered 
ourselves. Last winter there was no real want in our house, 
and we had as happy a Chri3tmas as ever anybody had. My 
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fsitheT and mother both said it was because I had kept the 
home right, the washing done, and the clothes mended, and 
so mother kept her work. My brother George said I made 
better puddings than mother. I say, Mary, I was proud of 
my hands then." 

" My mother says you are shamefully hard worked," said 
Maiy ; but they had reached the school, and there was no 
more time for talking. 

The lesson for the day was the histoiy of Naaman ; and 
after the class-teaching, the Minister gave an address upon 
the character of the little maid who waited on Naaman's 
wife. He spoke of the hint she gave respecting the prophet 
in her o^ country, and said it was but « «e«J of truth 
dropped in an unlikely place, and by one who in that large 
household jnight be deemed of little account, yet it did its 
work ; and if Naaman returned to Syria with his body healed 
and his soul saved, it was because that little servant girl 
had unhesitatingly expressed her childish convictions — 
perhaps not very clearly, but the Lord caused the word to 
prosper; 

The Minister then said that he had heard girls say, ^^ I 
have no influence, I am only a servant girl i" And he en- 
deavoured to show that, however lowly the condition of 
those before him, they would and must exercise an influence, 
either for good or evil, upon all those with whom they were 
associated. " Some of you," he said, " will be servants, some 
dressmakers, some milliners ; some of you will for many 
years yet have to labour at home, but whether in the home, 
the shop, the work-room, or the kitchen, drop the seeds of truth 
as opportunity offers. 

*< God entrusts to all 
Talents few or many ; 
None so young and small 
That they have not any. 

E 
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Though the rich and wise 

Have a greater number^ 
Yet my one I prize, 

And it must not slumber/' 

On leaving the school, those girls who had been interested 
in the address began to talk about it. 

" I wish I had been that little servant," said one girl, 
" but in a great house like that I should be afraid to speak." 

" I shouldn't think," said Mary G , " that they treated 

her like a servant after that." 

" And why not ?" said Betsy P ; " her position was 

not altered ; but she wols a hick, and no mistake ; ske did 
her duty in the state of life to which God had called her." 

" God did not call her to be a slave," said one girl. 

" Yes, He did," said Betsy ; then turning to her teacher, 
who was walking just behind her, she added, " at least I 
think so." 

" God permitted her to be taken captive," was the reply, 
'' and doubtless it was part of the providential design, in 
order to bring the rich Syrian to the knowledge of Himself." 

" But," said Mary G , " the little maid ought to have 

been rewarded." 

" Probably she was," said the teacher, " but that is unim- 
portant ; the lesson for us would be, that wherever or who- 
ever we serve, or in whatsoever capacity, it should be with 
^ singleness of heart, as unto Christ ; . . . with good will 
doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men.' But good- 
bye, girls ; all of you read at home Ephesians vL 6 — 8." 

Betsy P soon opened her Bible, but no one else 

seemed anxious to know what the passage was, so Betsy 
read it to herself, and then murmured, " Ah, I see I the 
little bond-servant would recewe of the Lordj even if her 
master forgot her." 

They were nearly home before Betsy and Mary were 
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alone together, and then Mary abruptly asked, ^ Betsy, then 
yon really think it is not beneath me to go to service 1" 

"Beneath yon, indeed!" said Betsy, "la! Mary, you 
make me sick. It is a great thing to be a faithful servant. 
I was just thinking it was well for Naaman that he had 
faithful servants, for you know his coachman and footman 
must have been a good sort ; they told him the truth.'' 

" That has nothing to do with my question ; you know 
the Minister said, ' Some of you will be dressmakers.' " 

" But he did not say Mary G would. I tell you what 

it is, if I were you, I would begin this very evening to help 
my mother, get the tea for her, and then say, * If I mind 
baby, will you go to chapel, mother V and to-morrow morn- 
ing look out to help all you can ; and perhaps your fiskther 
will say, * So long as Polly helps at home, I don't care about 
your sending her to service.' " 

^' I am afraid not," said Mary, with a sigh. 

" Then I would be a good servant," said Betsy. " The 

other day Lord H was going round the fields with my 

father's master, and the master said, * This is John P , 

your lordship, an old and faithful servant of mine.' Didn't 
my father come home proud ! I guess he didn't think it 
beneath him to be a servant." 

" Ah, Betsy, I shall never make up my mind to it ; I want 
my liberty." 

" Liberty, girl ! you learn the dressmaking, then, and by 
and by I will employ you ; and you know, Mary, then you 
will be my servant, in my employ, and I shall pay yourioages. 

How wiU that suit ? the genteel Mary G , servant to that 

great rough Betsy P !" 

The girls each followed their own bent, and if any would 
wish to know what became of them, I would state that Mary 
was, after all, a tolerable hand at her trade, but she married 

E 2 
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while very young, and now often regrets that she does not 
understand how to make home comfortable ; on the other 
hand, Betsy, after helping to train her young brothers and 
sisters, got a situation as kitchen-maid ; after a few years she 
became cook ; and then when a younger sister died and left 
two babes, Betsy hesitated not, but at once gave up her 
place, and went to bless the home of her late sister ; " for,** 
she said to her mistress, '' it was for all the world as if I 
heard a Voice say, ' Take them, and nvrse them for Me I* 
and I think it was the Holy Spirit's voice." 

And so do I, my dear young Mends ; and I think, toOt 

that Betsy P will be a faithful soldier and servant of the 

Lord Jesus Christ unto her life's end. I should like to give 
a conversation she had with her former teacher upon this 
subject, but it is too late now ; it may come another time, 
with other reminiscences of my friend Betsy P . 





JAMES ELLIOTT, OR, THE FATHER'S HOUSE 

'^'In My Father's house are many mansions!' Many 
mansions ! I wonder sometimes why Jesus said that Many 
mansions in one house ! I am not sure that I like the idea ; 
it seems to separate the dwellers one from another.'* It was 
James Elliott who thus spoke ; he was apparently — 

** Nearing the Father's house 
Where the many maiisioxis be ; " 

and the lady who visited him had been reading the four- 
teenth chapter of the Grospel of John. 

^ It cannot imply anything like separation," she replied ; 
*' perhaps the general idea we have of a mansion is not the 
best to explain what the Saviour says. It is not a building 
apart, that you must think of, so much as a room in the same 
house. The dwellers are of one family ; but each retains its 
individuality, and each necessarily requires his own place in 
the house. This order ensures imion. Yes, James ; it is ' a 
pkux for you ' that is being prepared, and whatever the 
nimiber of the dwellers in the house, that place will be yours 
stilL" 

" Yes, ma'am, so it will," said James ; " and now I want 
to say something else ; I hope it is not wicked : do you 
know, I always wish it was something about a mother in 
what Jesus said." 

'* Do you mind telling me why ?" asked the visitor. 

" No, ma'am, I don't mind to you ; it is because I like to 
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think of heaven as a home ; and our house has never been 
like a home since my mother died. Father is kind and 
steady, but ! my mother was the light of the home." 

** Yes, I understand, James ; but it was your father's 
house ! Now, you see Jesus the loving Saviour says, * In 
My Father's house ;' and then again, * I go to prepare a place 
for you.' You have now in your mind the idea of heaven as 
a home ; and it is a sweet idea, for there is no earthly love 
so pure as home-love ; the most perfect earthly happiness we 
enjoy is that of childhood, and its remembrances are always 
precious. You, James, once had a mother's care — ^a mother's 
tender love and unchanging affection, but the love that flows 
from the heart of Jesus is deeper, fuller, more satisfying : 
when you understand that love, you will have nothing more 
to desire." 
" Go on, please, ma'am. I like to hear you talk." 
" The love of a mother is something very holy and fer- 
vent ; and the Scripture recognizes it as such, for said the 
Lord to His chosen people by the mouth of the Pro- 
phet, * As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I com- 
fort you.' " 

" I like that verse, Mrs. N , and very often think of 

it ; nobody knows better than I do what it is to miss a mother. 
Jane does all she can, and is so good to me," he continued, 
turning a loving glance to his sister, who sat by, busily sew- 
ing ; ^' but after all, it is not mother, and Jane won't mind 
my saying that." 

*^ No, Jem," said his sister, as the tears dimmed her eyes, 
" mother's place can never be filled." 

"Just so," said the visitor; "but if her place here is 
vacant, her prepared place is occupied ; and our places are 
waiting : * God having provided some better thing for us.' 
The home-love will be renewed, or rather eontmued, but with 
this difference — it will be perfected. The light of the home 
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will not be missing, for remember, James, of the house above 
it is written, ' The Lamb is the light thereof.' " 

" O, yes ! it will be all right," said James ; " and don't 
you think it is very wonderful that Jesus wants us, and says 
He will come for us ? When I was a very little boy, I used 
to think how fine it would be to have a host of angels to 
take my spirit home ; but in the chapter you read, ma'am, 
He says He will come for me ! It is too rn/uch love ! too 
'muck /" 

There was a pause ; all were lost in admiration of the 
abounding love of Jesus. James was the first to speak 
again. 

" Well, yes ! I think I shall like the term, * my Father^s 
house,' better noiy ; for I shall think of it as the home of the 
&mily ; and of Jesus as * the Light of the home ;' and of the 
vacant places in the home there that will have to be filled 
from the homes here ; and I wonder how near to my own 
mother I shall be." 

The last words were said dreamily, and now James had 

evidently dropped asleep, so Mrs. N talked quietly to 

Jane for a few minutes, and then commended the little 
family in prayer to God ; but the voice of prayer aroused the 
boy, and when it was closed, he said, " Please, ma'am, give 
me a verse to think about." 

" Yes, James, I will give you a conclusion that the Psalmist 
once came to : * As for me, I will behold Thy face in right- 
eousness : I shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy like- 
ness.' " The ladies now departed, and the brother and sister 

were left in their cottage. 

♦♦.♦♦• 

" The Elliotts are going to remove to-morrow," said Mrs. 
N to Miss -G , as they came out of school one Sab- 
bath afternoon : ^^ I have a great desire to see James once 
more ; will you walk there with me this evening ?" 
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" Yes, to be sure I will," was the reply ; " but yet you 

astonish me, Mrs. N ; can James Elliott bear any removal 

except the last, 

* From the suffering church beneath, 
To a reigning Church above?'" 

" When we last visited him/* said Mrs. N , ** I thought 

him ' neanng the Father's house/ but I understand that he 
is apparently much better." 

" I suppose in his state," returned Miss G , " we must 

not think very much of appearances ; it may be that he is 
* nearer home* than we think." 

When the two ladies had paid their first visit to the cot- 
tage of their Sunday scholars, the time was early spring ; 
and now they were about to pay their last visit, the summer 
foliage was putting on the glorious tints of autumn. Still, 
the country was delightful, and there was plenty of evening- 
time in which our friends oould enjoy their walk to the 
Green. They hoped to find the father with his children, and 
were not disappoin.ted. The group was seated in the little 
front garden, under the shade of the elder-tree : Jane was 
on one side of her father's chair, reading aloud from her New 
Testament ; James had a low stool on the other side, and 
was resting his head on his father^s knee, while he gazed into 
his face, as if watching the effect of the holy words. As 

Mrs. N and her young friend paused at the wicket-gate, 

the clear, distinct tones of Jane's voice reached their ears. 
She was reading, ^' Except I shall see in His hands the print 
of the nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, 
and thrust my hand into His side, I will not believe." 

But her father had seen the approach of the visitors, and 
he now laid his hand on Jane's book, with a monitory 
"Hush!" 

Jane immediately arose, and would have led her visitors 
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into the cottage, but Mrs. N took the seat Jane vacated ; 

and Miss G sat down on the grass, inyiting Jane to do 

the same. 

Mis. N told the little party with what sorrow she 

had heard of their contemplated removal from their present 
abode, and wished to know what circumstances had led to 
the change. 

Elliott told her that when he married he had as nice a' 
little wife as ever man was blessed with ; she was at the time 

living as housemaid in the family of a widow lady at D , 

in Surrey. The lady was sorry to part with her, and behaved 
handsomely ; and he took his wife to his native village, and 
for several years everything prospered with them. During 
this time both his children were bom, and they never knew 
what want was. 

But reverses came ; he himself was stricken with rheu- 
matic fever, and for fifteen months did not do a stroke of 
work. All their little savings were spent, and his wife went 
out to washing, or anything she could get to do, in order to 
maintain the family. When she was at home, she laboured 
incessantly at her needle, but the unusual strain was inju- 
' rious to her health, and before the father could go to work, 
a rapid decline took away the wife and mother. A lette:;: 
which she had written to her old mistress, and in which she 
had mentioned her troubles, received no answer; ''and I 
thought and said, we were forsaken of God and man. These 
were trying times, ma'am," said the poor fellow, '' and hard 
to bear. But my wife always said, ' It is all right, James ; 
the Lord will not forsake us. He has promised bread and 
water, so of that we are sure.' But I could not be satisfied 
with the Lord's dealings. 

" In my time of prosperity I thought I was a Christian, but 
now every feeling was embittered, and I have many times 
felt disposed to be angry. when I have heard the mother 
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talking to Jenny and Jem about the love of Jesus, and the 
tender care of God our Father ; and it has only been because 
I would not grieve her dear soul, that I have not given way 
to my wickedness, and cursed God. Ah !" he added, with 
a deep sigh, " but I did it in my heart." 

^* Well, ma'am, to make a long story short, as soon as I 
could get about I found that my place was gone, and I must 
tramp about to find employment. We moved from one place 
to another, as I got a job for a few weeks ; but it didn't suit 
Jem, and he pined and pined, and always seemed to want a 
home. He missed his mother, poor lad, and nobody ever 
got hold of him as she did, till we came here. Now he likes 
his Sunday-school friends, and the books he gets from the 
Library ; but I think, too, he is pleased to go.'' 

" But you have not told me where you are going," said 
Mrs. N . 

" True, Ma'am ; I forgot you didn't know. Last month 
eame a letter for my poor wife, and I found it was from her' 
old mistress, who had been travelling about for five years, 
but wrote to offer her to come and live in the Lodge, and 
myself the situation of gardener. The moment I got the 
letter, I answered it. I told the lady that my dear woman 
was gone home to heaven, but please she would have me, I 
would like to come and serve her. I just told her Jenny 
was a tidy little housekeeper, and that poor James was sick. 
And now. Ma'am, we have a letter to say we are to go and 
live at the Lodge. Jane is to mind the gate, and take 
charge of a poultry-yard, and Jem will be delighted to help 
her ; and I'm in hopes. Ma'am, he'll pick up a bit, and get 
better with the change." 

Mrs. N and Mrs. Q cordially congratulated the 

family upon the prospect of comfort which was before them ; 
and then took the Testament from Jane's hand, and turning 
to the twentieth chapter of John's Gospel, finished the read- 
ing which their arrival had interrupted. 
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"Thank youj Ma'am," said Elliott; "my boy chose that 
chapter because he wanted to make me see that all my past 
unbelief will not make the Saviour cast me off. I see Thomas 
and I were a good deal alike ; he satisfied his touch and his 
sight, and then believed. I've had many hard thoughts 
indeed, ladies ; sometimes I've thought the Lord was dead 
set against me ; and it wouldn't seem right in me, because 
things have turned in my favour, to pretend that I have 
trusted or do trust." 

" What is your feeling, then, my good man ?" asked Mrs. 
N . 

" WeU, Ma'am it's hard to put it into words : Fm ashamed 
that I have been so angry like, and resented my lot, and yet 
I am so thankful for this good providence, that were it not 
for fear I should forget my vow, I could fall on my knees, 
and promise God I would never, never distrust Him more." 

"Do not be afraid to express your feelings to Him as 
freely as you do to me ; tell Him of your present gratitude ; 
of your shame and self-condemnation for the past ; and of 
your sense of weakness and inability to keep a good resolu- 
tion ; but then plead with Him that He will give you His 
Holy Spirit to help you, for without this you will soon lose 
all the gratitude you now feel. Actions always speak more 
forcibly than words. Let your life prove how much you 
have learned." 

" Excuse me one minute, Mrs. N ^," said Miss G — ^ ; 

"Elliott said, that in his prosperity he thought he was a 
Christian, but when trouble came he foimd out he was not. 
Do you not think if he has learned that much, that one 
gracious purpose has been answered ]" 

" Yes, certainly ; and now, my friend, will you begin at 
the beginning ? We will have a few words of prayer in the 
house, and I should like you to come before God in your 
true character." 

The little party rose, and went into the cottage, the man 
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in much confusion asking, "Do you want ine to tell you 
what I am, then, before you pray for me ?" 

" Not at all,^' said the lady, as she knelt down at once. 
" I want you to tell God what you are, and keep nothing 
back, remembering His belored Son Jesus Christ is between 
you and His just wratL" 

There was a pause, only broken by the sobs of the children, 
and then the strong man bowed down, and with agonizing 
earnestness told his tale of sin, and woe, and wretchedness ; 
but, to the joy of the praying party, ere long the cry of entreaty 
was changed to a shout of praise, as he realized how the 
Lord had laid on Jesus the iniquity of his sin. It was an 
exciting scene ; poor James hung round his father^s neck, 
and could only say, " happy day ! happy day !" 

Mrs. N felt it was time to go home, but knew not 

how to go ; but Miss Q kindly proposed to sing a hymn, 

and conmienced,*^ 

" How do Thy mercies close me roiind I 
For ever be Thy Name adored ; 
I blush in all things to abound : 
The servant is above his Lord I " 

Gradually, one and another joined her, and by the time 
the hymn was finished, a sweet peace pervaded all hearts, 
and it was comparatively easy to speak the farewells. , 

Several communications from Jane or James Elliott reached 
Mrs. N , but it was three years after the Sabbath even- 
ing of which we have written when Jane wrote : " At length, 
dear Madam, my poor dear brother is released from the clay 
tabernacle ; he has been very weak for some time, but only 
kept his bed one day. He died rejoicing that Jesus had 
prepared his place for him, and prepared him for the place : 
his last words were to father, ' Father,' he said, ' the blood 
of Jesus is the only foundation of my hope : and it is firm — 
firm — firm ! * Father is much cut up ; but. Ma'am, thank Qod 
with me, for he is walking consistently, and trusting in Jesus." 
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During the many years I have been engaged in Sunday- 
school teaching, you may believe I have noticed those children 
and teachers who were in the habit of coming into the school- 
room after the singing had commenced, or indeed after the 
prayer was concluded. I need not tell you they were not 
numbered among the best teachers, or the most tractable 
and attentive scholars. But I am not going to lecture late 
comers. I only say that, whoever else might be behind, Ellen 

B was sure to be in time. She was but a little girl, 

scarcely nine years of age, but she was so regularly waiting 
at the school door when the superintendent arrived, that 
she attracted his special attention, and obtained from him 
many kind greetings, which pleased her mightily. 

*' Teacher," she one day said, " Mr. Jones shook hands 
with me, and said, ' Well, little maid, I will unlock the door, 
and you shall walk in first, as you have a good right to do.'" 
And, another day she remarked, " Teacher, Mr. Jones said 
he and I would have a verse together before any one else 
oame ; and he showed me his Bible, and we both learned the 
verse, ' I love them that love Me ; and those that seek Me 
early shall find Me.' " 

There are some children who never take any trouble to 
give satisfELction, or* to gain approbation, and yet when they 
see others obtaining favour through diligence and good con- 
duct, these careless ones indulge foolish and wicked ideas, 
and say, "Ah I she is teacher^s favourite." 
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Thus it was in the case of Ellen ; I do not know exactly 
how, bat she was considered a general favonrite ; aU the 
teachers noticed her kindly. It was not that she was pretty, 
or that she was nicely dressed, for poor Ellen had very pale 
cheeks and sunken eyes, and her clothes, though always 
clean, were very shabby. But she was regularly in her place 
in the class tioice a day ; in the morning she had a few nice 
verses ready to recite to her teacher, besides the text on the 
Scripture-tickets which she had received the previous Sunday. 
These tickets were given for early attendance, and it was a 
custom in the class for the girls in turn to have one of their 
tickets explained on Sabbath morning, five minutes being 
all the time that could be spared for it. One Sabbath, the 
teacher of the class said, " Now, Ellen, it is your turn to- 
day." She was generally so pleased when it was her turn 
to give the text, that great surprise was manifested, when 
she said, " If you please, teacher, may I give my turn to 
Ann?" 

" Well," was the reply, " if Ann wants her text explained 
particularly, I have no objection." 

'' No, ma'am," said Ann, " Ellen wants to change turns, 
and I don't mind." 

" yes !" pleaded Ellen, and this time with tears in her 
eyes, '' Ann has got such a nice text" 

The teacher signified assent, and Ann repeated, " Hatred 
stirreth up strifes : but love covereth all sins." Ellen listened 
eagerly to the remarks made on it : t}ie first part was illus- 
trated by the history of Joseph's brethren ; and, on the 
second part, the children were told that " covereth " meant 
hidethf and it was the very opposite to talking about and 
exposing another person's sins ; love ptUs them out of sighL 
Just so does God deal with poor guilty sinners who believe 
in Jesus ; to all such He graciously and kindly says, '' I have 
blotted oviy as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a 
cloud, thy sins." How was sin blotted out ? Why — 
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** There is a fountam fiird with hlood, 
Drawn from Immanael's veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains." 

Nothing more was said with reference to Ellen^s ticket, but 
in the course of the following week the teacher called on 
Ellen's mother, and curiosity led her to ask Ellen about her 
last Sunday's text 

" Mother will tell you, I can't" 

"0 yes!" said the woman, ''her father ecmt home ikt 
worse on Saturday evening, and Nell talked about her text 
for the Sunday-school, and father, he wouldn't stand it, and 
threw all her tickets on the fire ; he is sony enough now, 
though, for the child took on about it." 

'' And you did not like to tell me this, EUen ?" asked the 
teacher. 

" No ; I did not like the other girls to know about my 
father, and so I persuaded Ann to let me ask you to explain 
her ticket ; and 0, teacher ! I did like to hear you talk about 
covering sin, did not I do it wUh my love f" 

Dear little Ellen, her filial affection was great, and often 
after that time the child's love covered the father's sin. 

A few months after the episode of the ticket, Ellen B 

was missing from the class. Not only her own teacher, but 
the others were asking, " What has become of poor little 
Ellen ?" and it was soon known that she was very ill, and 
all thought the Master had gone " into His garden to gather 
lilies," and that our lily would be plucked. Many kind 
friends ministered to her wants and comforts ; but one day, 
when her teacher was sitting by her bedside, scarcely daring 
to speak, lest she should disturb the child, and not even 
knowing whether she were recognized or not, Ellen suddenly 
exclaimed, " Teacher, tell me about ' blotting out sin,^^ 

Very plainly and quietly the teacher told of the precious 
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blood of JesuB, shed on Calvaiy, and finished by readuig, 
" Blessed U the man whose traasgreesioiis are forgiveo, whose 
nn is covered." 

" thank 70U," said Ellen, " I shall always believe Christ'a 
love has covered mj sin ) I do so like to think about it" 

EUen B did not die ; on t^e contrary, she got rnnch 

better, tud seemed likely to become a strong, active jounf; 
woman. Bat she went early to service, bo that her con- 
nection with the school was severed, imd her teacher knew 
but little of her, till she one day called to say that the family 
with whom she lived were going abroad, and she was going 
with them as ntusemaid. Many grateful words she ott«red 
to hsr teacher, but none that are remembered with greater 
pleasure tliaii these, " I am very happy ! my soul is resting 
on Jesus ! indeed, I can say,— 

'Cover'd u my unrighteouinMS I"' 




THE CHAT IN THE MEADOW. 

It was a lovely summer eyening when a gronp of young 
people were seen sitting on the mossy turf of a favourite 
liill- They were evidently in earnest conversation, and each 
young £Ekce looked eager and excited : the subject of discus- 
sion was the hindrances they found in the way of making a 
profession of piety. The meeting was brought about, as we 
are apt to say, accidentally ; and yet, when we find out what 
important results are attained, we are led to acknowledge 
that Infinite Wisdom must have devised the plan, and 
Infinite Love assisted in carrying it out. 

Kate G had in the morning met Mary E in the 

town, and after conversing for a few minutes, they had 
agreed to take a walk in the evening, and '^ have a chat," 
as Kate said, " about good things." They had their pleasant 
walk, and then seated themselves in the favourite spot. 

While they were busily talking, Ruth W came up, and 

sitting down near them, said, ^' I am glad to see you, girls ; 
but I hope I don't intrude." 

**Odear, no!" replid Mary; "Kate and I. are talking 
about last Sunday evening, and we shall be glad to know 

what you thought of some things Mr. B said in his 

sermon." 

" Yes, Ruth," added Kate ; " you know I did feel so bad 
while he was preaching, and I thought teacher must have 
told him about me, and I made up my mind as soon as ever 
I get out of this chapel 111 run right home ; and then 

F 
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presently I'll say, ' Good night, all ; I'm going to bed :' 
and once in my bed-room I can cry and pray, and nobody 
know, for I thought if I can't pray I shall scream." 

" Did you feel like that ? " asked Ruth ; " and did you 
go home to pray ? " 

" Yes ; but before I could get out, teacher came and spoke 
to me. She said, * Kate, I see you are unhappy to-night ; I 
wish I could stay and talk with you : but remember there 
is only one loay of getting rid of the burden of sin. Jesus 
said, ^Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest ! ' " 

" What did you say to her ?" 

" Just nothing at all ; but she knew all I meant. I ran 
home, and did as I intended. My father and mother took 
no notice, and I lay and thought and prayed a long time ; 
but at last I fell asleep. To-day I have been trying to come 
to JmMP 

" Well, Fm sure 'tis no use trying," said Mary E ; 

" weeks ago, when Mr. I preached on * The barren fig-tree,' 

I was dreadfully miserable ; and I made up my mind from 
that night I would alter and be good. I tried hard ; some- 
times I felt so nice and happy, and I enjoyed reading my 
Bible, and learning portions. I could be amiable, good- 
tempered, and industrious, and I pleased myself with think- 
ing how mother would wonder at the change in me ; and 
then some day when she had got to like my new wa/ys, I 
should be a))le to tell her it was all along of my being reli- 
gious, and so there would be no fuss about it. But somehow, 
after a few days I got as bad as ever ; and then my mother 
laughed, and said, * Ah, Poll ! I thought it was only your 
head turned, and not your hecurt.^ Then I gave up ; till last 

Sunday, when Mr. B preached, I began to think I was 

at the wrong end, — I had not yet come to Jesus at alL" 

During the time Mary had been talking, another girl had 
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come slowly round the brow of tbe hilL At first she stood 
and looked, and then was turning away, but Kate beckoned 
her, and Ruth made si^s that there was room by her side ; 
so she had come forward, and taken a seat, Maiy only 
nodding to her familiarly, and continuing her tale. The new 
comer had heard only the last part, but now she said cheer- 
fully,— 

" What a good thing to know where you were wrong, 
Mary ! Suppose you begin again, and begin right. ' Come 
to Jesus, just now,' as we often sing/' 

" O, yes !" replied Mary, " very easily iaid, Kate 
G'— says she is trying to come to Jesus, but I don't 
think of trying again." 

*' Look here, now," said Emma ; '' when I came round 
the hill I thought to myself what a nice place those girls 
have got : then I came nearer, and I thought, why^ it's Kate, 
Mary, and Ruth; I've a good mind to go too. Then I 
thought again, very likely I'm not wanted ; so I stood still 
and longed. Presently Kate beckoned, and Ruth made 
signs that there was room by her, and I came straight and 
took my seat : suppose when Kate beckoned I had called 
out, ' I am trying to come.' " 

'' Go on, Emma," said Ruth; ^' what do you mean by all 
that?" 

" Well, this. We poor sinners know that Christians are 
happy people ; and we often look at them, and they seem 
aiUing in good places; then, by and by, we draw a little 
nearer, and we find that some we know are amongst them. 
Then we haye a longing ; they beckon, and tell us there is 
room ; and Jesus says, ' Come unto Me ! ' and the Ministers 
say, * Come, for He never yet cast out any that came unto 
Him.' And there we stand still and sigh, and only say, 
' rU try' You know, you must know, that it is not quite a 
year since I came," 

F 2 
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*' Ah !'' said Kate, *' I remember it very well ; but yon 
speak as if it was so easy, and there was no cross to take up 
after aUP 

^ Because, Kate, I think at present we have nothing to do 
with any cross but the Cross on which Jesus died. ^ His 
open side shall take you in.' " 

'* But you must own there are plenty of hindrances," said 
Mary B . 

'^ Hindrances, but we must get over them ; Jesus says, 
* Come I ' It seems to me like this, that at soon as from the 
bottom of our heart we feel none hut Jesfos can do us good, 
and just as fully believe that when Jesus says, ^ Come ye 
wea/ryl He really means it, wh/y, we d/y come. It is because 
we have not quite given up the hope of helping ourselves a 
little bit, that we do not come. But you are making me 
talk too much." 

" No, not too much," said Mary E , " if only we get 

to the bottom of this. Now then, Emma, why cannot I 
come to Jesus?" 

<< I cannot tell, Vm sure ; my own conviction is that you 
can ; but that you want to be good first, and then com& 
dressed in your own righteousness. But that is no use ; 
you must come ragged and helpless ; in facty Maiy, you 
must come as you ore kow. 

■ 

* Lord, I am sick, — ^my eickness care; 
I want, — do Thou enrich the poor ; 
Under Thy mighty hand I stoop, — 
O lift the abject ainner up I ' " 

Mary was silent, but Kate said, '^ 0, Emma, I will never 
rest as I am ; my heart longs for Jesus, and I feel that His 
blood can wash me &om sin. I do love Jesus, because He 
is willing to receive poor sinners ; and I am resting on the 
beautiful promise we had as a text last Sunday, ' Him that 
Cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast out.' " 
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"Dear Eatel" said Emma, tenderlf, "and remember it 
moBt be— 

' Jiul M lam, — witboot one plea, 
Bnt that Thy blood wm Bbed for me, 
And thit Thoa bidd'it ma Doms to lhe«,— 
O LuDb of Odd, loome \"' 

Tbe fftb now started to tbeir feet, for the gathering 
doads warned them, that a storm was near, and each luutdlj 
aongbt her own home. Could we have followed them into 
their own rooma on that evening, we might lengthen this 
account ; hut this only can we do, — we can give the revela- 
tions of the next SabbatL Kate was " rejoicing in hope ; " 
Ruth waa burdened with unbelief ; Mary had socceeded in 
putting nnhappy thoughts away from her, and meant to 
wait foi " a more convenient season." The Saviour's invita- 
tion was again given, the Savioui'a promise repeated, the 
Saviour's love brought forward, but Mary thought atill " it 
was no nee trying," 




WHOSE YOKE DO YOU WEAR ? 

" 0, Willie ! " exclaimed Fanny G , as she saw 

Willie M one Sabbath morning come out of a little 

shop with his hands full of nuts, '^ 0, Willie, you know 
that's wicked!" 

" Well," was the reply, "and who cares 1" 

" You ought to care, Willie ? You know it is not right to 
spend money on Sundays." 

" Who says so. Miss Fanny Methodist ? " asked Willie, 
jeeringly. 

" My teacher says so, and your teacher says so ; and 
Ministers say so ; and all good people everywhere say so : 
and," continued Fanny, dropping her voice to a lower key, 
" God says, * Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy ! *" 

" Well, and who cares ? " said Willie, again ; this time 
with a very defiant air, and in a tone that he, poor boy, 
fancied was very brave and manly. 

The children were on their way to the same Sunday- 
school, and now proceeded without speaking, Willie busy 
cracking and eating nuts, and Fanny looking over a hymn 
she meant to recite to her teacher ; her little voice was 
murmuring,— 

** How sweet is the Sabbath, the morning of rest I 
The day of the week I love dearest and best I 
This morning my Saviour arose from the tomb, 
And broke all the fetters of death and its gloom/' 

Presently, Willie interrupted her by crying, " I say, Fanny, 
have some nuts ? they are just capital." 
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" No, thank you, Willie ; I know very well they are not 
good when they are bought on Sundays." 

" What's the odds, you little simpleton ?** returned Willie ; 
*' if they are good Saturdays and Mondays, they are just 
the same on Sundays, aint they ?" 

" Ask your teacher," said Fanny. 

" Not I, indeed ! he will say just what you do, that 
buying things on Sunday is wrong ; but my father says it's 
all nonsense ; that Sunday is the best day, and we ought to 
have best things on that day : why, we always have some- 
thing extra." 

"So do we," returned Fanny, "for Sunday is the best 
day ; I wear my best clothes, and we have the house tidy, 
and put down a carpet, and have the best tea-things ; then 
I come to Sunday-school, and mother comes to chapel, and 
sometimes father comes, and altogether it is a good day^ I 
can tell you : they* are my extras, Willie." 

"And I have some money to spend, and I mean to spend 
it, too," said WiUie, " for all the teachers. Ministers, and 
good people say. Who cares for them, I wonder ?" 

By this time the two children were drawing near to the 
school-room, and other boys and girls joined them. Willie 
good-naturedly shared his nuts with them, and then as they 
were entering the door, whispered cautiously, " If you have 
not eaten them, put them out of sight." 

Fanny G was inside the door, but hearing the caution 

she put her head outj and said archly, " Willie, who cares ? " 

Very speedily the children were all in their places, and 
the superintendent went into the desk, and gave out a 
hymn, and the little company, as with one voice, sang, — 



i( 



This is the day when Christ arose, 

So early from the dead ; 
Why shoujld I keep my eyelids closed, 

And waste my hours ^ bed I " 
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Had any of my readers looked round that room, they could 
not have distinguished between the little singers ; but ^htre 
was a differerlce ; from some it was acceptable praise, from 
others it was but lip-service ; but that first verse was wdl 
tung. 

When the superintendent read the next verse, he repeated 
again the lines, — 

" And shall I still wear Satan's yoke, 
And love my sins so well P *' 

and stopped to explain what a yoke was. He told them it 
was an emblem of servitude ; that any person under the 
authority or control of another was said to " wear his yoke :" 
this service was sometimes a forced service, but it might be 
wUlmg service ; persons might enter into an agreement for 
a certain period, and for certain considerations^ to wear the 
yoke of another. It was in the power of the master, or 
person holding authority, to make the yoke easy or grievous ; 
and he illustrated his remarks by giving the history of 
RehoboiEim and the Israelites. Then he told what power 
Satan had over sinful men ; how he keeps them in bondage, 
has them under his yoke, and how satisfied men seem to be 
wearing the yoke ; but there was no need, he said, for Jesus 
Himself had broken the powers of Satan, and now invites 
all to come atid serve Him, declaring that His yoke is easy. 
Then he gave out again, — 

<* This is the day when Jesns breke 
The power of death and hell : 
And shall I still wear Satan's yoke, 
And love my sins so well P " 

Any one might have noticed that the tide of song was not 
so full as in the first verse. Some little hearts were sad- 
dened, and some little minds were making good resolutions, 
and they could not sing just then ; but so little do children 
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care to cherish serious thought, that every yoice was ready 
for the following verse, and every boy and giri looked as if 
indeed they knew no higher pleasure than to come to 
Sunday-school, and " hear of heaven, and learn the way." 
But alas ! the last verse was sadly interrupted ; one boy 
had thrust his hand into his pocket, and brought out a few 
nuts, which he slily showed to the lad next him ; this lad 
mischievously struck the hand with his hymn-book, and 
sent the nuts flying about the school-room. The super- 
intendent stopped reading the verse, and then followed 
inquiries, explanations, and reproofs, until everybody was 
uncomfortable ; and when the words were uttered, ** Let us 
pray," very few were in the spirit of prayer. 

A petition was offered that the Lord would pardon and 

forgive all Sabbath-breakers, and Willie M whispered 

to Jem P , " And cross teachers I Amen." And then 

Jem laughed, and told the next boy, and he told the next, 
and so even during prayer they helped each other to do 
wrong. 

That was not at all a pleasant morning for the teachers : 
the scholars were restless and inattentive, and when Willie 

M ^'s teacher told him he was evidently wearing Satan's 

yoke, Willie replied, " Who cares 1" and Jem P said, 

"I don't understand about the yoke." I dare say his 
teacher explained it again, but I don't know about that ; I 
only know what took place as the children went home after 
morning service. 

" You bad boys," said Fanny Q ; " didn't you spoil 

Sunday-school to-day ?" 

" Well, who cares ? " said Willie M ; " it was good 

fun ; did you see how Mr. J pulled his face down to look 

like a very good boy, and gave out, * TU leave my sport to 
read and pray,' and then cried out so sharp, ' What's that ? 
what are you boys about ? Nuts ! nuts ! dear me ! who 
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has been buying nuts to-day ? How very sad !* " And so 
Willie went on, making fun of the good superintendent, 

untU Httle Ellen B said, gently, " Willie, wiU you tell 

us what Mr. J said about wearing Satan* syoke ? you 

ought to remember that, you know." 

Willie hesitated, stammered, and, I really think, blushed ; 
but at length lus favourite question came to his aid, and he 
only asked, " Who cares ? " 

" Is he not a wicked boy, Ellen ?" said Fanny G ; 

" I am so glad you told him about Satan's yoke, for he does 
wear it, and loves his sin." 

Ellen did not answer, so Fanny continued, "I can't 
think what pleasure they find in doing such bad things ; it 
is just as easy to serve Jesus as to serve Satan, and a great 
deal nicer, especially on Sundays. Don't you think so, 
Ellen ? " 

" 0, Fanny !" said little Ellen, " I am not sure whose 
yoke I am wearing ; I > do not want to wear Satan's, but I 
know I don't always serve Jesus, and you know teacher said 
this morning toe could not serve two masters ; we are either 
servants of Satan and sin, or else we wear the yoke of the 
meek and lowly Jesus ; I do wish I could wear that." 

" Yes, Ellen," replied Fanny, " and she said Satan's yoke 
seemed easy, but in reality it was a very grievous bondage, 
and the wages he gave were pain and death ; while Jesus's 
yoke seemed hard and difficult, but when we had grace to 
wear it, it would prove to be an easy yoke, and we should 
have rest, peace, and eternal life. Ellen, I do think I am 
trying to be Christ's faithful servant, and you know if we 
are we must stand up for Him." 

" Good-bye, Fanny ; let us talk about this another time, 
for I must make up my mind whose yoke I will wear." 

And I am very happy to be able to add that dear little 
Ellen B was able, through grace, to render willing 
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service to Jesus. She manifested macti -of His E 
and lowliness of heart ; her path in life was hj no means a 
smooth and pleasant one, but she glorified God by cheerfol 
acquiescence in His will ; and she ever found His service hei 
reward. Ellen and Fanny remained friends long after their 
school-dajs were over, and, as far as I know, remain so still, 
although Ellen has for many years been resident in a foreign 
country. It is indeed time that, in the spirit of prayer, and 
seeking grace from on high, we should, like Ellen, declare 
" J must make up my mind whose yoke I will wear." There 
is One whose love is boundless, infinite, unsearchable ! His 
voice can cause even the dead to hear, and He cries to aU 
those who will stop to listen, " Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give yon test. Take 
My yoke upon you, and learn of Me ; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
My yoke is easy, and My burden is light." 





HE SAVES THE LOST.. 

On a Sabbath afternoon, several years ago, a little com- 
pany of teachers and children were coming out of a Wesleyan 
Sunday-school in a small country town. One could not help 
especially noting the flushed cheeks and languid steps of the 
very small band of female teachers. The day had been so 
warm, the atmosphere of the school-room unusually oppres- 
sive, the address so lifeless, the children so restless, that for 
this day at least it was evidently a relief to leave the close, 
hot school-room, and inhale the sweet firesh air. 

A bright young girl linked her arm within that of one of 
the ladies, saying, as she did so, " 0, teacher ! come into the 
field, and sit down, and teach us the new tune to — 

' O happy land ! O happy land I 
Where saintg and angels dwell V " 

The teacher at once turned her steps in the direction indi- 
cated ; but at this precise moment a little girl &om one of 
the courts opposite darted in front of her, and, dropping a 
curtsey, said, " If you please, ma*am, will you come up our 
yard ? My mother wants you." 

"Who wants me, dear?" asked the lady. "Maggie's 
mother," was the reply ; " she wants you badly." 

Of the two invitations she had received. Miss L 
would rather have accepted the former ; but only for a 
moment was there any hesitation between the two, — ^the 
path of duty was the path she decided to take ; so, bidding 
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good-bye to the disappointed girl, she accompanied the 
young child to a small cottage in '* our yard." 

A man sat just within the house, smoking his pipe ; but 
as the lady and little girl approached the doorway, he arose, 
pushed by them, and went o£ Maggie crossed the bare 
little kitchen, and ascended a short, narrow staircase. Miss 
L followed her into a yery small, low room ; only in one 
little place was there a possibility of the rather tall lady 
standing upright. 

On a trussel-bedstead lay a young woman, who appeared 
to be either sleeping or fainting. At the sound of the foot- 
steps she aroused herself, and in a very feeble voice asked 
" Who is it ?" The visitor explained who she was, and why 
she had come. " 0, thank you," said the poor sick one ; 
^' and now then tell me, Is there not a part that says. He 
will save the lost ?" 

At once the teacher perceived that what the woman 
needed was '^ the old, old story ;" and, after a prayer for 
help, she told the story simply. Then, taking out her Bible, 
she read the fiist few verses of Luke xiz. She stopped at 
the verse of which the invalid had some knowledge, '^ For 
the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost" 

After a pause of a few minutes the woman said, ''Ah ! 
ma'am, that's the text ; that's what I want." Up to this 
time little Maggie had been quietly seated on the floor ; but, 
rising now, she said, " You must come down ; Granny is 
coming, and she will be cross." ''No! nol" gasped the 
woman, " don't go ; if s only my mother." The mother did 

not come upstairs, however ; so Miss L had time to gain 

some account of the invalid. 

She learned that a few years before, in a distant village 
Sunday-school, this poor dying creature had been in her 
class ; from the time she had left it, she had been living 
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apparently careless and unconcerned about eternal things, 
but confessed that many a time she had ^' twinges of con- 
science '^ when she saw people going to church or chapel, 
" and especially,'* she added, " when I met you : you did 
not know me, but I knew you directly." 

" Have you thought at all,'* asked Miss L , " that you 

may never get well again V* "0 yes ! yes ! that's why 
I wanted to see you. I have wanted to know that beautiful 
verse ; it's all I can remember of old days.'* After a few 
words of prayer, the visitor left, promising to call again very 
soon. 

Down-stairs she saw the mother, who was not communica- 
tive, but went away ; leaving Miss L alone with the 

little girl, who was the very opposite of Granny. After 
several items of information had been given gratuitously, 
the lady said, " Have you a Bible anywhere, Maggie ?*' 
" No ; I go to the Sunday-school, and am ' putting in * for 
one ; but I cannot read yet. Yes, I can, though ! I read, 
' God can see me, and all that I do.* " 

A thought flashed across the nund of Miss L : the 

text was all in words of one syllable ; Maggie might be 

taught to read them. So Miss L sought the house of 

her nearest friend ; there she took a cup of tea, and then, 
borrowing pen and ink, she printed on a card, '' The Son of 
Man is come to seek and to save that which was lost." 

Again she sought the cottage in " our yard." This time 
Maggie was alone, and was pleased to read to the lady ; some 
of the words she knew, and others she quickly learned, and 
promised to read the card to her mother as often as she 
wanted it. 

Miss L now walked homewards. She had lost her 

pleasant chat with her girls, she had lost the evening service, 
but she hoped she had dropped good seed into prepared 
ground, and she watered it wi^ tears and prayers. 
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Only once more did she visit the sick woman, and then 
there was hope that — 

'* The wanderer to the fold had come, 
The prodigal was welcomed home." 

Maggie's text had been " a precious comfort," she said, 
and she '^ strongly hoped that once more the Son of Man 
would save the lost." 

The next Sabbath the little kitchen was full of people, 
and in the small upper room she knew there was only the 
empty tabernacle ; so that day the teacher and her class 
went into the pleasant field close by the school, and sang 
the new tune, and then the story of the sick scholar was re- 
lated, and an affectionate app^ ended by a reminder to the 
girls that — 

" Every voice in yonder throng 

On earth had breathed a prayer ; 
No Ups untaught could join that song, 
Or learn the muaic there." 




THE ONE WAY. 

" You are so bigoted, Sir," said a big lad to his Sunday- 
school teacher; ^'I don't mean to be rude, but as you wished 
me to speak freely, I must say I don't like people to speak 
as if we can only get to heaven in {hei/r way." 

" My dear fellow," was the reply, " it is not a question of 
my way, or anybody else's way ; it is * The Way,' the only 
Way!" 

'^Do you think, then, that there is really only one way ? 
It seems to me that of all the people I know, very few are 
going the same way ; and yet of course they all think they 
are going right." 

" I repeat again, George, that (rod's Word declares there 
is only one way, and that is through Christ Jesus ! He Him- 
self declared, ' I am the Way,' and there is only one entrance 
to the Way, and again it must be Jesus, for He said like' 
wise, * I am the Door.* " 

" But, Sir," said Geoige, " aren't church people going as 
well as chapel people ? must everybody be just like you ?" 
. *' Not at all, my boy," said the teacher ; '^ again I say, it 
is not a question of church or chapel going, for all persons 
alike must come to Jesus as ^ the Way, the Truth, the Life.' 
' There is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.' " 

" Ah, well, Sir," said George, '^ it is too much fuss for me ; 
and I shall hope to find a shorter way when I am ready to 
start." 
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" I am very sorry, Greorge, but just hear one text before 
we part," and taking out his Testament the teacher read : 
" He that entereth not by the Door into the sheepfold, but 
climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a 
robber." 

"Grood night, Sir, and thank you," said George; and 
leaping over the style, against which he had been leaning 
while talking to his teacher, he was soon on his way home. 

Whether George ever found the shorter way to heaven, or 
whether he ever entered in by " the Door," and walked in 
the Way, I have had no means of knowing ; but I do know 
the sentiments expressed by him are held by scores who 
would hesitate to speak as freely. And yet many have 
proved that to leave a way plainly mapped out before us, for 
the sake of finding a shorter way, has been a waste of pre- 
cious time, and productive of much unpleasantness and 
needless mortification. 

Two friends were once walking up the long and strag- 
gling village of L . Not having been there for some 

time, they were surprised to find that on the right and left 
of the main street new streets had been made, and innumer- 
able houses seemed to have sprung up. The friends chatted 
about this and that new thing, until, attracted by the name 

of one of the streets, one exclaimed, " 0, there is A 

street ; an old friend of mine has gone to live there ; I 
should like just to call" 

Accordingly they turned into the inviting street, and to 
their vexation found the villa they wanted was at the 
extreme end of it ; then the two or three minutes they were 
to stay extended to fifteen, and at length they took a hasty 
farewell, fearing they might lose their train. Presently they 
observed another street branching from the one into which 
they had travelled ; it looked as if it would be a pleasant 
and short cut into the main road, and bring them to a point 

o 
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much nearer the railway station. Away they went, until, 
meeting a little girl, one asked, '' Will this road take us into 
the village?" ^'0 no, ma'am," said the child, '* indeed 
there's no entrance out /" 

What, then, must they go back ? Yes ! there was no help 
for it ; so after expressing their vexation they retraced their 
steps, found the main road, reached the railway station, but 
—lost the train ! 

" So much," said one, " for short cuts, and entering paths 
from which there is no entrance ovi" 

There seems to be in the human mind a natural tendency 
to swerve from ordinary ways, and tried ways, and marked 
ways, and strike out a new path ; it is ^ shorter way that is 
always in request. 

In these days of rapid and perpetual motion, even our 
boys and girls seem to live fast. The boy is not content to 
pass through infancy and boyhood at the rate his grand- 
father went ; and so, while yet a child, he puts a pipe in his 
mouth, and lounges into the tap-room of a public-house, 
calls for his pint of beer, and without a blush utters the 
profane oath, and thinks he is a man. 

But it will be an unspeakable mercy if that shorter way 
to manhood does not prove his irremediable ruin, for he has 
entered a path from which there is no entrance out. Would 
he be saved, he must retrace his steps ; he must come back, 
like the prodigal, acknowledging his sin and transgression, 
and seeking pardon and forgiveness of his Heavenly Father. 

Many a girl now is dressing herself for her first ball, when 
her maternal ancestors would have been studying Iqssons, or 
dressing dolls. What is '^ worn," what is fashionable, are 
the themes which occupy her thoughts, and the topics upon 
which she can converse ; while what is right, or what is 
seemly in God's sight, never enters her mind : and should 
some kind and anxious Christian friend venture to remind 
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her that the way in which she is walking is unsafe, and that 
the end of it must be death, she will toss her head defiantly, 
and reply, " There is time enough yet for religion ; I must 
have a little pleasure, and see a little life ;" and so she passes 
on, becoming more and more involved in worldly gaiety, and 
less and less inclined to serious consideration ; and yet flat* 
tering herself that at any moment she could glide out of the 
broad road, and find a by-path into the narrow road, and so 
reach heaven at last. 

The writer has a distinct recollection of the horror she 
once felt when an acquaintance who was a " lover of plea- 
sure," in describing the so-called delights of a public ball, 

concluded with these words : — " Mr. played divinely,! 

indeed, the whole of the music was so enrapturing that I 
thought how delightful it would be to pass from the instru- 
ments of earth to hear the harps of heaven !" 

** What !" I exclaimed, " from a ball-room?" 

"And why not ?" was the rejoinder. 

" Well, I knew why not ; but I was younger then, and 
hesitated to reply : but surely that poor deluded woman 
most one day find out that from the path in which she is 
walking there is " no entrance out." Before she can join 
the society of the redeemed, and listen to their holy and 
joyous songs, she must enter Christ, The Door, and walk in 
The One Way. 

The attempt to serve two masters is now more common 
than ever, and a profession of Ohristianity is often made by 
those who have never been " transformed by the renewing 
of their mind," but are still " conformed to this world." 
The streams of pleasure, mere worldly pleasure, are so 
enticing, — 

" They lure us, and we venture in, 
Cheated by sun and smiles ; 
They tempt us, and we brave their depths, 
Won by their winning wiles. 
g2 
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Too deep aad strazig for ub I we glide 

Down their deceiying wave, 
Like men by syren song beguiled 

Down to a syren grave." 

There is no concord between Christ and Belial ; there is no 
possibility of walking in two ways at once ; it is not reason- 
able to expect to give satisfieustory service to two masters ; 
'^ the friendship of the world is enmity with God.'' like the 
teacher whom George thought so bigoted, we are firm 
believers in the one way of salvation. Are we taking care 
that our scholars find this out ? Fellow-teachers, how do 
you teach ? I do not ask whether you use Catechisms^ 
or whether you have an objection to them. I care not whe- 
ther you consult Clarke, Benson, Matthew Henry, or 
Barnes ; or whether you prefer the pMn text of Scripture : 
it matters not to me whether you question your scholars, or 
they question you, or whether you both alike enjoy the pri- 
vilege ; but I ask whether you are exalting Christ ; whether 
you are making a decided stand for Him? showing your 
scholars plainly that you believe ^' There is none other Na/mt 
under heayen given among men, whereby we must be 
saved." 




THE SWEET NAME OF JESUS. 

'^0, Ella! I am so weary of hearing you read,** said 
Annie G , fretfully ; " I wish you would talk instead." 

'^ I am so sorry, dear Annie," was the reply ; " I was my- 
self so interested in the book, that I thoughtlessly forgot 
how weak you are. What do you wish to talk about ?" 

" I don't wish to talk," said Annie ; " you are to talk." 

Ella looked affectionately at her invalid friend and class- 
mate, who now lay with closed eyes, and a weary, discon- 
tented look. 

Presently she remarked, "It is so lovely by this open 
window ; I am inhaling the perfume of roses, and listening 
to the vesper song of the birds ; I can also hear the lowing 
of cattle, and the distant tinkling of sheep-bells." 

" Yes,'' said Annie, " it is too bad of me to keep you here, 
you must be longing to go out ; I can do very well till 
mother comes home." 

For reply, Ella bent over her, and impressed a kiss on her 
forehead, playfully saying, " How dare you talk so ! I for- 
bid you to speak again for ten minutes, but I shall say and 
do as I please ! " 

A smile flitted across Annie's face, and she again closed 
her eyes, as if assenting to Ella's terms. Yery soon, in low, 
clear tones, Ella sang, — 

^* How Bweet the Name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear; 
It soothes his sorrow, heals bis wounds. 
And drives away bis fear. 
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^* It makes the wounded spirit whole, 
It calms the trouhled breast ; 
'T is manna to the hungry soul, 
And to the weary, rest. 

^*' Dear Name t the Rock on which I build. 
My Shield and Hiding-place I 
My never-iailing Treasury, fiU'd 
With boundless stores of grace." 

The Toice ceased, and Ella, hearing a niovement in the 
direction of the couch, looked round, and found Annie 
sitting up, with an earnest expression of countenance, 
strikingly different from the weary languor before depicted 
there. 

"Why, Annie!" she exclaimed. 

" TJiere is something to talk about, Ella ! I expect you to 
prove the assertions you have made. What is there particu- 
larly sweet-sounding in the Name of Jesus ?** 

** You must not forget, Annie, that I sang, * In a hdievei's 
ear.' To an unbeliever the name of * Jesus ' would have no 
beauty, because it would convey nothing ; but to a sinner, 
who by the operations of the Spirit of God upon his heart 
has been brought to realize his great need of salvation, what 
Name can be sweeter than the name of Him Who came into 
the world for the especial purpose of securing salvation for 
all who will accept it, 'without money and without price ?"* 

" Our ransom cost His blood," remarked Annie. 

" Yes, my dear ; it cost Him a tremendous amount, but 
having purchased it, He bestows it on us freely— fredy /'* 

"Go on, Ella!" 

" I was thinking how, very long ago, to every poor prisoner 
confined in jail, the name of John Howard was welcome, for 
they immediately connected his name with th^ characters 
and position ; and even if they had no desire that the former 
might be changed, they had great hope Oiatf ihrov>gh himy 
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the latter might be bettered, and their suffenng lessened. 
Then again, since I can remember, nianj a wounded and 
dying soldier has rejoiced as the name of Florence Nightin- 
gale has been whispered in the ward of the hospital, and 
passed from one bed to another, for they all knew the name 
was that of a friend to soldiers. Again, there is Miss Marsh, 
whom we know personally. Her name has brought a gleam 
of joy and brightness into the eye and heart of many a 
* navvy,' for in the name they recognized one who never 
wearied in her labour of love amongst them, but at much 
expense and care sought both their temporal and spiritual 
welfare. How infinitely more sweet is the Name of Jesus ! 
He not only alleviates sorrow, but turns it into joy ; He 
does more than loosen the chains, for ' Jesus the prisoner's 
fetters breaks;^ He is not content with dressing wounds, 
He heeds them ; He not only gives freely, but He gives out 
oi fulness that can never decrease 1" 

"You talk like a book, Ella!" said Annie, "but how 
beautiful it is! And then to think that there is 'none 
other Name ' that can really mean all this ! " 

" Ah, Annie, and to all who believe in Him the Name of 
Jesus is precious. Human names have but a limited influ- 
ence, because they belong to those who can only do good in 
a limited sphere, and will only be known a comparatively 
short distance. His Name is the same all the world over ; 
wherever there is a poor sinner to be found, there may the 
Name of Jesus bring gladness and peace ; it matters not 
whether it is — 

* On Greenland's icy mountains. 
Or India's coral strand.' " 

" And do you really think Jesus is the sweetest of all the 
names given to God's beloved Son ?" asked Annie. 

" The sweetest to a believer, the most precious to those 
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who, like us, are conscious that ' in Him is life.' All Hiil 
other names are included in this. Yes, Annie, — 

* 'Mid all the varied names of love, 
It ia the sweetest yet.' " 

^'I like to think of Him as 'Redeemer/'' said Annie, 
^' and to rejoice that I am among the number of those who 
are redeemed, or benight back, with His most precious blood." 

"And I like to think of Him as 'The Lamb of God,"* 
said Ella, " and to meditate on that wondrous time when 
' He was led as a Lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers was dumb, so He opened not His mouth.' 
It is as the Lamb slain, that He ' taketh awaj the sin of the 
world ;' it is with the blood of the Lamb that jour redemp- 
tion price is paid ; so jou see we come again to the Name 
that includes all. ' Thou shalt call His Name Jesus ; for 
He shall save His people from their sins.'" 

" Dear Ella 1 this talk has done me good I I am afraid I 
sometimes get impatient and fretful; it Ib such a weary 
while since I was able to get out, and I miss the means of 
grace, — Bible-lessons, sermons, and prayer-meetings ; I used 
to get so blessed at them ; I would go sad and sorrowful, and 
come away joyful ; go empty, and come away fulL" 

" Helpful as means of grace are, Annie, you must not put 
them in the place of Jesus ; it is Jesus Himself that — 

' Is manna to the hungry soul, 
And to the weary, rest.' " 

" Yes, I know. When I go back to the school, Ella, I 
shall ask teacher to let us have some lessons on the diiferent 
names given to Jesus ; don't you remember we had some on 
the names by which His people are known 1 I liked them 
so much." 

" Yes, dear, so did I ; and I dare say we should like better 
to haVe the names of Jesus. Do you remember that teacher 
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ssud the names of Christians and the names of Jesus always 
fitted?" 

*' No, I don't think I do/' 

" In this way, you know : is He ' the Good Shepherd,' we 
are 'the sheep of His pasture ;' is He the Vine, we are the 
branches ; is He the Bridegroom, we are the bride ; is He 
the Head of the body, we are the members ; and so on." 

'^ I understand, Ella : and I say again, how beautiful it 
all is!" 

" I was going to tell you something else, but I am afraid 
you will be exhausted." 

''Ella, Tye been getting better ever since we began to 
talk ; I am quite rested, because you know this Name ' is 
to the weary, rest.' " 

" Well, then, the first Sunday you were away ill, we had 
a friend of our teacher to conduct the class ; I cannot now 
tell you all about his lesson, but this subject has reminded 
me of something he said. He was one day walking through 
the docks, and was noticing a Spanish vessel, when he was 
struck with the name which had been given to it, painted 
on the stem, you know ; he gave it first in Spanish, which 
of course I can't remember, but the translation was ' Siveet 
Saviour!* He said the owner had doubtless learned the 
power and preciousness of the Name, and so confessed Christ 
before men. I spoke to teacher about it afterwards, and 
she said, ' You remember Mr. W ? he was a large ship- 
owner, and I was once present at the launching of a vessel 
named ' Hephzibah ;' I said to him, ' I don't like that name, 
Effie is prettier ;' and he replied, ' It is in memory of my 

only daughter.' ' But,' said I, * Mr. W , that was not 

her name.' ' No, my dear, but what is the m^eammg of that 
name V and he walked away." 

" It means ' The Lord's delight,' does it not ?" 

We are in the habit of thinking so," said Ella, '' but the 
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real meaning, as given in the margin of our Bibles, is, * My 
delight is in her ;' so you see it was in that way it was used 
as the name of the vessel, and in the same way, doubtless, 
the Spaniard used * Sweet Saviour.' " 

"Never ask again *What*s in a name?'" said Annie. 
" But I hear mother's step ; come and kiss me, Ella ; I am 
so thankful not to be weary and fretful when mother comes 
home, for it pains her so much.!* 

Ella bade her friend good-bye, and assuring her that even 
now she could enjoy half an hour in the fields, she went 
away, rejoicing that she had been able to cheer her friend, 
and that the Name of Jesus had been so sweet to their ears ; 
and with a heart full of love and praise, she sauntered down 
the narrow country lane, singing, — 

"Happy, if with my latest breath 
I may but gasp His Name ; 
Preach Him to all, and cry in death, 
' Behold, behold the Lamb 1 ' " 




CHRISTMAS, OR THE BIRTHDAY OF JESUS. 

" Teacher," said little Janet P , " I want to know 

really whether the 2dth of December is the birthday of the 
Lord Jesus Christ 1 " 

" Nobody can tell the exact day, Janet," was the reply ; 
" but it was somewhere near that time." 

" Near that time," said Janet ; " I thought we ought to 
know just the right day for anybody's birthday." 

" Yes, my dear ; if p6ssible, we like to do so : but sup- 
posing no one really knew what day you were bom, but we 
knew it was the first week in June, would it not be nice to 
say, * We will always celebrate the 4th of June for Janet's 
birthday, for it was near that time V or would you rather we 
should say, ' We are not sure of the exact day of Janet's 
birth, so she cannot have any birthday celebration V " 

" 0," said Janet, " it would be better to have it near that 
time than not at all ! " 

" The birthday of Jesus is not a common birthday," said 
Ellen ; " we should not talk about it as we do about our 
birthdays." 

" And why not, Ellen ? " asked her teacher. 

" 0, 1 hardly know," said Ellen, " but it seems as if His 
days and years did not go like ours." 

** But they did, Ellen ; in the second chapter of Luke we 
are told what happened when He was twelve years old, and 
in the third chapter we read of His being thirty years of 
age." 
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" I don't think His mother kept His birthday,** said 
Ellen. 

" They never did such.things in Bible times,*' said Mary. 

" Yes, indeed/* said their teacher ; '^ look at the fortieth 
chapter of Genesis, and you will see that the kinj^ of Egypt 
kept his birthday.'* 

Mary read : ''And it came to pass the third day, which 
was Pharaoh's birthday, that he made a feast unto all his 
servants." 

'' 0, yes ! I remember," said Ellen ; '' there was another 
king kept his birthday too ; here it is in Mark vi., ' And 
when a convenient day was come, that Herod on his birth- 
day made a supper to his lords, high captains,' etc., etc." 

''Ah I" said thoughtful Janet, "they were both kings, 
and both heathen kings ; and they did something beside 
feast the people ; Pharaoh set a prisoner free, and Herod 
murdered John in the prison." 

" The custom of noting birthdays is very common," said 
the teacher, " although the two birthdays named are the only 
instances we have in the Word of God ; you know most 
people keep fi&mily birthdays. It is not always that large 
parties are invited, or that there is feasting and gaiety ; but 
the member of the circle whose birthday it is, receives some 
special token of affection from other members of the circle, 
and all seem to try for that day at least to contribute to his 
or her happiness. But though I might point out to you 
other advantages of noting birthdays, I will not, for we are 
quite wandering from our subject, which is the Birth of 
Christ Jesus. This was a great event, an exceptional birth : 
there never had been such a day before ; there never will be 
again. None of you remember when the Prince of Wales 
was bom, but I do ; there was a fever of excitement amongst 
the noblemen and officers of State, and when the glad news 
was announced that <m hevr to the throne was bom, cannons 
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were fired and bonfires blazed, and as the tidings spread, 
from every town and village church-steeple the bells rang 
their merry peals. This was not all, but very soon in every 
place of worship in the land thanksgivings went up to God." 
"Yes, teacher," said Mary, "and now on every royal 
birthday the cannons roar, and the bells ring : and on the 
Queen's birthday a good many workmen get a holiday." 

"Now, then," continued the teacher, "I want you to 
notice the circumstances of this wonderful birth. Was it in 
a palace ?" 

" No, teacher," said little Janet, sadly : " it was only in a 
stable, and the Babe was laid in a manger : I often wish 
there had been ' room in the inn.'" 

" He ought to have had the very best room," said Ellen. 
" Why did not somebody turn out for Mary ?" 

" You forget she was only a carpenter's wife," said the 
teacher, "and yet she was 'blessed among women.' Can 
you tell me, was anybody looking for this birth ?" 

" It was said afterwards," said Fanny, " that Simeon was 
waiting for the ' Consolation of Israel :' and I suppose that 
means he had either read or heard the prophecies respecting 
Christ, and he was expecting to see them fulfilled." 

" Yes, that was Simeon's feeling : now can any one give 
me a prophecy respecting that birth ?" 

" Here is one, teacher, that everybody knows ; it is the 
ninth of Isaiah," said Mary. " * For unto us a Child is bom, 
unto us a Son is given : and the government shall be upon 
His shoulder.'" Here Mary stopped, exclaiming, as if the 
truth had only just struck her, " Why, Jesus was heir to a 
throne too!" 

" Yes, Mary, but not an earthly throne : He was bom, 
too, with a higher title than any earthly Prince, for He was 
Frince of Feace /" 

" He was God," said Fanny : " in the seventh of Isaiah 
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there is this prophecy, — ' Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a Son, and shall call His name Immanuel :' and then 
in the first chapter of Matthew, when that prophecy is 
quoted, the Evangelist adds, ' which being interpreted is, 
God with us.*" 

"Quite true, Fanny: Christ Jesus was Ood as well as 
man. You remember Simeon in his song of praise seemed 
to realize all that that little Babe was.'' 

" Yes, teacher," said Mary, " for he said, ' Mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation J** 

"He perfectly comprehended that this Babe was JestLS, 
Who was to * save His people from their sins ;' and having 
seen that the Deliverer was really come, he could pray to be 
released from the body. But let us come back to the birth 
of Jesus : no noblemen waited to hear the tidings, no cannons 
roared, no bonfires blazed, no bells rang, but the event was 
announced." 

" yes, by angels ! " said Ellen. 

" Only one angel, Ellen," said Janet, quietly. 

Ellen answered quickly and sharply, " Yes, Janet, there 
was a multitude of them." 

" Hush, Ellen," said the teacher, " and read the passage." 

Ellen read: — "And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them : and 
they were sore afraid. And th^ angel said unto them. Fear 
not : for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is bom this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord." " Well 
I'm sure," she remarked, "I always thought there was a 
great many angels." 

" The others came afterwards," said Janet, " and suddenly ; 
for it says, 'suddenly there was with the amgd/ so I sup- 
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pose one brought the message, and then the others joined 
him." 

*' Ah, I see/' said Ellen : " that's where * the multitude ' 
comes in : well, there was a good many of them singing 
round the shepherds." 

" What was the song 1" asked the teacher. 
** ' Glory to €rod in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men,' I suppose, teacher," said Fanny, " that 
they meant the birth of the Sayiour had secured all these 
things?" 

"Yes, my dear," was the reply; "and another time I 
should 'like to have a talk about the different clauses of ' The 
Angels' Song,' but to-day we can only mention one other 
incident connected with this birthday. You will find it in 
the second chapter of Matthew." 

One of the girls read the first eleven verses, and then said, 
^' I suppose, teacher, you wanted us to notice the birthday 
gifts ?" 

" But they would not bring gifts to a baby just bom ; they 
must have been for Mary." 

"Wrong again, Ellen," said Fanny ; "the eleventh verse 
reads, * and they presented unto Him gifts ; gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh.'" 

" Yes," said the teacher, " I wanted you to notice the gifts, 
but I also wanted you to notice that the wise men worshipped 
Jesus ; they evidenced by this act that they believed Him 
to be the Messiah, the long-looked-for Deliverer. Although 
now an Infant of days, yet He was also * One with the Father.'" 
" Teacher," said Janet, " I think I see now why people 
give away so much at Christmas: I don't mean regular 
Christmas presents, but they give to the poor, and make 
collections for the poor." 

"Well, Janet, why do you think it is ?" said the teacher, 
as she closed her Bible at the usual signaL 
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" Because," s»d the child, Boftlj, " Jesua should b&j, ' In- 
aamuch ae ;e have done it to one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it imlo Hie I'" 

It was as thej left the Sabbath-school that aftemooc, 
Janet said to one of her compgnionB, " I wish, Maiy, that 
when we keep the birthday of Jeaiw, we could always re- 
member &U worthip ae well ae the gifta." 

"Yes, Janet," said Mary: "the time was over, or else I 
was going to say, we ha/se the gifit accompanied by all sorts 
of worldly pleaBures, but only here and there, and now and 
then, do we remember the worMp. I wonder why it is 1" 

" I can't understand it," said little Janet ; " and then, too, 
when we think uihy He was bom .' O, Maty, I do love 
EimI and you know He was ' 6oni to yiw iM Mcomi Mrtfc.'" 

" Dear Janet " was the reply, " I think we ought to note 
OUT birthday of grace even more than our birthday of nature, 
and I hope I shall always remember the talk we have had 
to-day. Qood-bye, and I wish you a happy Christmas and 
a happy new year." 

" Thank yon, Mary ! the same to you," said Janet, and 
wont on her way singing, — 

" Kneaa and liearte to Him wfl bow. 
Of our flefth, and of oar bona, 
Jmu is OUT Brotlier now, 
And Ood la all 01 
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THE NEW YEAR, OR, WHERE SHALL I BEGIN ? 

^^ I do 80 wish I was good" said Lizzie R to a young 

companion ; ''here have I been month after month, I might 
say year after year, always wanting to be better, but never 
getting on." 

" I am ahnost Kke you,** was the reply ; " indeed, at the 
beginning of this year I made np my mind that I was going 
to be a Christian, and for a month or two I was quite satis- 
fied with myself." 

" How scUisfied, Carrie ?" asked Lizzie. " Did you keep 
from sin ?" 

" Yes, I think so," said Carrie ; " I know I kept from 
wilful sin, and I used to feel so comfortable and happy." 

** I never have got beyond wishing^^ said Lizzie ; " I think 
this is my state, I — 

'Know the right, approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.' 

But what upset lyou, Carrie, when you had been a month or 
two a Christian ?" 

" No, Lizzie, not a Christian ; that was a mistake of mine, 
there was no root, it was all outside show, and would net 
stand against temptation and trial" 

" Well, Carrie dear, I am sure it is no use unless we are 
genuine ; don't you remember in the address last Sunday 
we were shown the difference between a tree planted, and a 
branch stuck in the ground ?" 

H 
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" Yes, Lizzie ; and when I made a fuss about religion, I 
was only like a broken-off branch, and having no root, my 
goodness soon withered away." 

"0 dear!" said Lizzie, "I only wish I knew where to 
begin, I really want to be good, and I have been thinking 
how soon the New Year will be in ; now the Watch-night 
service is a good time for making a fresh start, and I beliere 
I shall then. Shall we resolve together, Carrie ? " 

*^ It is better that we should not vow, than that we should 
vow and not pay," said Carrie. " I distrust myself." 

" Well," said Lizzie, " I feel very strange to-day ; I am as 
sure as possible that teacher will ask us if we will accept the 
Saviour^s mercy on this last Sabbath in the year. I thought 
at first I would not come, for it always seems so solemn like ; 
this is the third year I have been in the Bible-class, and I 
have been miserable on the last Sunday in each year, and 
here we are once more. 0, Carrie, what will be the issue ?" 

Very soon the girls were seated with their claAS-mates in 
a comfortable and warm vestry, and after singing and prayer 
the teacher proposed to vary the usual routine. She read a 
portion of the Word of God, and then invited the young 
folks to ask questions, or give any reminiscences of the 
Bible-claAS year that might now particularly strike them. 

Before she could reaUy finish her brief address, Lizzie 
R exclaimed, " Teacher I where shall I begin ?" 

** Begin what, my dear ?" said Miss W . 

" Begin to seek for Jesus, teacher ; I do want to be good 
next year, I know I am all wrong, and there must be a great 
alteration, but where shall I hegm f" 

*^ Supposing you begin, dear Lizzie, have you a reasonable 
prospect of succeeding? ^Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots ? then may ye also do good, 
that are accustomed to do eviL'" 

" 0, teacher," said Lizzie, with deep sadness in her tones, 
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I never was so much in earnest before, and now you dis- 
courage me ! Oarrie M , too, has been telling me that she 

began this year well, but her goodness did not last Where 
skaUIheginr 

*^ I think some member of the class can give a reply/* said 

Miss W . There was a pause, and then a voice was 

heard saying emphatically and sweetly, — 

** The Shepheord sought Sit sheip^ 

The Father aouffht His child. 
They folloVd me o*er vale and hill, 

0*er desert^ waste, and wild. 
They fonnd me nigh to death, 

Famish' d, and faint, and lone, 
They bound me with the bands of love, 

They saved the wandering one. 
Jbstts my Shepherd is, 

*Twa8 He Who loved my soul ; 
'Twas He that wash'd me in His blood, 

*Twa8 He that made me whole. 
'Twas He that sought the lost. 

That found the wandering sheep, 
'Twas He that brought me to the fold, 

' Tie He my soul doth keep." 

Another pause, and the teacher asked, " Lizzie, have you got 
any help ?" 

" Not much," she said, *^ because it seems as if Jesus must 
seek me, and how can I be sure He will ?*' 

'' You are not so willing to be saved as Jesus is to save 
you," was the reply ; " He baa. been seeking you all these 
years. He caMs you now ! ' Come unto Me,* is still His cry ! " 

" Teacher," said Cairie, '' how do you think it was that I 
failed ?" 

*^ You did not begin right, my dear ; you expected to gain 
peace of mind by something you could do, and I fear never 
have realized your own utter sinfulness and helplessness. If 

h2 
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you do not believe in your own danger, you cannot believe 
in Christ's salvation." 

" I remember," said another young friend, " that I stumbled 
a long time over the simplicity of the way of salvation. I 
was convinced that in myself I had no goodness, and of my- 
self no power to resist sin ; but it seemed impossible to 
believe that Grod would pardon and accept me, just because 
Christ Jesus died. But 1 kept ashing Hvm, till one day I 
thought, why do I always say, * For Christ's sake,' when I 
do not believe that the plea is sufficient ? I spoke to you 
about it, dear teacher, and you showed me how Jesus ' bore 
our sins in His Own Body on the tree,' so becoming *a 
curse for us,' God graciously accepting Him as my Substitute. 
I believed then, and have since been enabled to rest my 
soul on Jesus. This last year God has taught me by His 
Spirit more of my own nothingness, and matched it by show- 
ing me the unfailing efficacy of the blood of Jesus. It 
cleanses me /" 

Another dear girl now gave her testimony. 

" I should like to tell Lizzie and Carrie how, when there 
was none to help, the Lord came down to deliver. His own 
right hand brought sahation, ^ In this was manifested the 
love of God toward us, because that God sent His only- 
begotten Son into the world, that we might live through 
Hvm. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.' Yes, the precious blood of Jesus is all my plea. 

* In my hands no price I bring, 
Simply to the Cross I cling.' " 

It would not be possible in this brief narrative to relate 
all that was said to the glory of God on that memorable 
afternoon. More testimonies were given to the power of the 
grace of God, and the joy that arises from believing in Jesus ; 
and the teacher, in a few earnest words, again invited the 
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unsaved to accept the otfers of undeseryed mercy, and then 
prayer was offered, and the little party separated. 

Lizzie, linking her arm in her teacher's, said, '' I think I 
have seen clearly to-day how freely I may receive salvation. 
When we sang, — 

* For ever here my rest shall be, 
Close to Thy bleeding side ; 
This all my hope, and all my plea, 
For me the Saviour died I ' 

I seemed to think of the words, ^ When I aeethe bloody I wiU 
pass over you.'" 

"And did you remember what blood that was ?" 
" Yes, teacher, it was the blood of the Lamb that was 
slain, and the blood was sprinkled on the posts of the doors, 
and wherever the blood was seen, the destroyer passed by 
the house, and the people inside were safe. I am going to 
read that account when I get home, so as to have it all fresh 
in my mind." 

" Do so, my dear ; and remember that nothing but the 
blood of Jesus can be of any avail for you. Whatever the 
individual position or character of the Jew, it mattered not ; 
he was not safe except under cover of the blood. God com- 
mended His love to them in showing them a way of escape 
from His wrath ; and that way was by the death of a lamb, 
and the sprinkling of the blood as commanded. * God com- 
mendeth His love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.' 

* His death is my plea ; 

My Advocate see, 
And hear the blood speak that hath answer' d for me ; 

Acquitted I was 

When He bled on the cross ; 
And by losing His life He hath carried my cause.' " 

My young friends will all be glad to learn that Lizzie's 
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teacher has often sft«rwards heard her lefer to thU laat 
Sabbath in the year ae the time when Chiist JesoB was 
revealed to her as her SaTionr ; and she sajs, " Mncb as I 
longed to be good, it had not stmck me that the change 
must be injeard before it could be outward. When I saw 
this, I knew no effort of mine could accomplish it, and I 
gave np tiying, and pleaded the blood of atonement. Then 
my faith was quietened, and I grasped the truth, ' When I 
see the blood, I will pass over yon.'" 

" Ftenteong grace with Thee is fnmd, 

Qrace to cover all my sin ; 
Let the healing streame aboniid. 

Moke and keep me pore wilbiu." 




THE COVENANT SERVICR 

Emua R and Bachel G were standing outside 

the door of the Sunday-school, awaiting the arrival of their 
teacher. While waiting, they were chatting pleasantly, but 
occasionally stopped, and in a kind manner greeted some of 
the younger children who passed them. 

" Rachel," said Emma, " I looked at the Plan this morn- 
ing, to see when that dear Mr. P was going to preach 

again, and I find it will be next Sunday ; but do you know, 
after his name there is ' 0. S.' What does that mean V* 

"I don't know, Fm sure, unless it means *Come Soop,*" 
was the laughing reply. ''You know, Emma, there are 
always lots of people when he comes." 

" Perhaps it means Collection and Sacrament,'* said the 
first speaker : '' I would have looked at the explanations, 
but Mr. S— — came up, and in his sharp way, asked what 
I was looking for, and when I told him, he said, ' Yoii should 
come to chapel, let who will preach.' " 

Both girls laughed, but seeing their teacher approaching, 
they went to meet her. 

''Teacher," said Emma, after the greetings were over, 
" what does ' C. S.' mean on the Preachers' Plan ?" 

" Covenant Service." 

"And what sort of service is that, please ?" 

"We will talk about it this afternoon," returned the 
teacher; "I intended to tell you something about it to-day." 

The opening services over, and the dass comfortably seated 
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around their teacher, Rachel G said, **Now, please, 

ma'am, tell us about the ' 0. S/ " 

'' First, then, what did I say ' 0. S/ stood for ?" 

" Covenant Service,'* answered Emma. 

" And what is the meaning of the word Covenant ?" 

" It means agreement/ 

" And how many parties must there be in order to the 
making of an agreement?" 

" There must be two parties, teacher : but I suppose there 
may be more than two people V 

" Just so ; and as in an agreement there are always some 
conditions to be fulfilled, each party must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the contents of the document ; and then, 
if satisfied, put his signature as an attestation that the terms 
meet his approbation, and a promise that he will fulfil the 
required conditions." 

" Yes, teacher,'* said Emma ; " I think I understand." 

Another girl now spoke. *' All the people in our row have 
had their rents raised, all but my father ; and he says the 
new landlord cannot raise his, because he has a signed agree- 
tnent for so many years ; but I never heard him call it a 
covenant." 

" Probably not, but it is essentially the same." 

" Teacher," said Emma, " how is it to be next Sunday ? 
Is there an agreement to be made between the minister and 
the congregation ?" 

" No, my dear ; Mr. P will be in the same party with 

the congregation, the other covenanting Party is the great 
and holy God." 

There was silence ; so the teacher told her class to turn 
to the twenty-fourth of Joshua, and read. The chapter was 
read with interest, and then, for a help to memory, divided 
into four portions : 

1. The blessings and privileges the Israelites had en- 
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joyed. 2. The ingratitude they had manifested in for- 
saJdng the service •of God and worshipping idols. 3. 
The opportunity now offered them to make a decisive 
choice as to the future ; and 4. The solenm and emphatic 
terms of the resolution to which they came. This simple 
arrangement enabled the girls to make the application for 
themselves : the Lord had done great things for them, but 
hitherto there had been no grateful return ; they had pre- 
ferred worldly pleasures to heavenly joys ; they had cared 
for the creature more than the Creator ; they had rejected 
the offers of mercy through Christ Jesus ; they had tram- 
pled under foot the blood of the covenant On that Sunday, 
the last in the old year, this was their condition ; should it 
continue ? " My resolve," said the teacher, very earnestly, 
"is, 'As for me, I will serve the Lord ;' and now in the 
name uf my Master I say to you, 'Choose you this day whom 
ye will serve.' " 

The time was now far advanced, and the teacher could 
only tell her class that the Covenant Service would be a col- 
lective and public acknowledgment of what had previously 
taken place between the individual and God, and ended by 
begging them prayerfully to consider the matter during the 
week ; to make their choice, and on the next Sabbath to be 
ready to accompany her to " the solenm assembly." 

That week to the teacher was one of mourning on account 
of past unfaithfulness ; and yet of rejoicing, in the fact that 
she had ''an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ," 
" the Mediator of the New Covenant." Many times, too, 
did she earnestly plead for the members of her class, and 
when at the week-evening prayer-meeting Emma R— 
came in and took a seat by her side, her heart throbbed with 
grateful emotion. The girl's evident thoughtfulness and 
devotion encouraged her, but at the close of the service she 
lacked the courage to speak on the subject nearest her 
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heart, and with only an affectionate pressure of the hand 
she passed on. 

The Sunday arrived ; prayerfully and hopefully the 
teacher met her class. 

"1 have not forgotten," said Rachel, "that this is choosing- 
day.» 

" Teacher," said Emma, with tears in her eyes, " I ka/ve 
chosen ! and I hope to-day to covenant with Gk)d that I will 
be His faithful soldier and servant unto my life's end." 

" how glad and thankful I am," said the teacher ; " has 
any one else come to the same happy decision ?" 

To this question there was no response, but Rachel asked, 
'' Teacher, what are the terms of the agreement on God's 
side ?" 

"Read Hebrews x. 16, 17." 

Rachel read, " This is the covenant that I will make with 
them after those days, saith the Lord, I will put My laws 
into their hearts, and in their minds will I write them ; and 
their sins and iniquities will I remember no more." 

Mary asked, " What shall we have to do this afternoon V 

" The Minister, as an ambassador for Jesus, will read you 
the terms of the covenant ; he will invite you to make your 
choice, to enlist under the banner of Christ, to yield your- 
selves to Him, body, soul, and spirit ; he will request you 
to put your name in the covenant-grant ; and in proof of 
your willingness, he may ask you to raise your hand, or to 
stand up before the Lord; and when all who intend to 
covenant have done this, you will on your knees join the 
Minister in the words which I will now read to you.** 

The teacher then read the form of prayer and surrender, 
as given in the " Directions to Penitents and Believers," and 
then Rachel said, — 

" We do not really go up and put down our names ?" 

" No, not publicly ; but if you were thoroughly in earnest. 
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and would draw up some form for yourselves, and in the 
privacy of your own room spread it before the Lord, and 
then sign your name^ you might find it useful ; but any 
thing of this sort should be quite private." 

The class separated to meet again outside the chapel door 
a few minutes before three o'clock, when all went in with 
their teacher. The season was fax too solemn to be de- 
scribed here ; the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit 
were abundantly vouchsafed. The Lord was with His people, 
and blessed them there. And now all were invited to draw 
nigh to the table of the Lord ; and Emma, laying her hand 
on her teacher's arm, whispered, "May I come 1" and the 
two together partook of the bread and the wine in remem- 
brance of Jesus who died for them. 

From that day Emma was a consistent follower in the 
" footsteps of the flock," an earnest seeker after conformity 
to the image of Christ. Mary, too, though with trembling 
and much diffidence, assured her teacher that the first Sab- 
bath in that year was to her also a choosing-day ; while poor 
Eachel hoped that when another such day came round, she 
should be ready to yield to the claims of Jesus. But delays 
are proverbially dangerous, and as long as the teacher knew 
any thing of Rachel, she was still a procrastinator. 

0, dear teachers and fellow-labourers, why should not the 
first Sabbath in each year be a season of rejoicing in all our 
Sabbath-schools and Bible-classes ? May I invite you to 
earnest, united, continued, and believing prayer, that the 
Pentecostal blessings may descend, and the Church of Christ 
receive additions from our schools of "such as shall be 
saved ?" Of that day may many sing, — 

** happy day that fix'd my choice 
On Thee, my Saviour and my God I 
"Well may this glowing heart rejoice, 
And tell its raptures all abroad." 
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No school in the neighbourhood had been so favonred as 
ours as to weather. Our fiJU was early in the month of 
September, and a bright, glorious afternoon it wa£ when a 
number of scholars and teachers might have been seen 
engaged in the games common upon such occasions. Groups 
of visitors were strolling through the park, or sitting in the 
shade of the trees, watching with interest the merry, happy 
party. A casual observer would have said that all were in 
exuberant spirits ; but had he waited only a short time, 
he would have noticed a teacher beckoning to some one to 
take her place in the game, and then quietly walk to the 
farther side of the park, and take a seat at the foot of the 
magnificent elm-tree. She looked heated and weary, and as 
if she needed the rest she was now seeking ; but even as she 
seated herself, she perceived that two girls had followed her 
and evidently intended to join her. For a moment she felt 
disappointed, but as she saw who they were, she aroused 
herself to give them a welcome. 

'* You saw me leave the party, I suppose, Eliza ; but I am 
sorry you have deprived yourselves of the pleasure of the 
games." 

" teacher," said Phebe, " we thought you didn't look 
up to much, and so we thought to sit by you, and have a 
quiet chat" 

" Yes," added Eliza, " when we saw how warm and tired 
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you looked, we guessed you had been to see poor Hannah, 
and we want to know how she is." 

The teacher replied, '^ I could not come to this festival 
without first visiting Hannah, who has for many years been 
the merriest of the merry, and always the most sought for 
on these occasions ; so I went just to assure her that she 
would not be forgotten, that her class-mates at least would 
join with me in remembrances, and would greatly regret her 
absence. I think she is in less danger than when I saw 
her on Sunday ; but, my dear girls, I am so sorry to find 
that she is still apparently unconscious of her state as an 
impardoned sinner. There is no manifestation of desire for 
good things, and it grieves me much." 

The girls looked very serious, and then simultaneously 
exclaimed, " Poor Hannah !" 

Phebe H and Eliza M had, some few weeks 

previously to the School Festival, been led to see and feel 
their need of a Saviour, they had been humbled before God, 
and with broken and contrite hearts had sought and found 
redemption in Jesus, even the foigiveness of all their sins. 
Both could rejoicingly testify, — 

** My God is reconciled, 

His pardoning voice I hear, 
He owns me for His child, 
I can no longer fear." 

For two years the girls had been in the same Bible-class, but 
it was not until they knelt side by side, pleading for mercy, 
that they felt anything like friendship for each other ; then 
their hearts were full of sympathy, and " they spake often 
one to another," and when the light of the glorious Gk)spel 
was brought to bear upon their minds through the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, and they together rejoiced in sin forgiven, 
one fruit of the change was a clinging afiection to each 
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other. Truly they were of " the same mind in the Lord." 
This was the first time they had been able to speak freely 
and unreservedly to their teacher of their joys and sorrows, 
their hopes and fears ; and it was for her a suitable hour, a 
'^ time of need," and as she listened to their artless confi- 
dences, her spirits reyived, and she '^ thanked Crod, and tpok 
courage.** 

The girls met with no opposition in their own homes, 
but they met with no sympathy ; so they contrived to see 
each other frequently, to speak of the love of Jesus, and 
pour out their hearts in united prayer. They had met 
at the cottage of a kind neighbour, who herself knowing 
nothing of the Gospel of Christ as "the power of God 
unto salvation to eveiy one that believeth,** was yet 
willing that Phebe and Eliza should use her room whenever 
they pleased, so that once or twice a week they held sweet 
communion. They told their teacher that the widow had 
taken no notice of anything they said or did until the pre- 
vious week, when she put down her work, and said, "You 
girls must pranj for imT They did so, and then she told 
them she was miserable on account of sin, and asked them 
so many questions that they feared they might answer 
improperly ; and so they wanted their teacher to go with 
them to see her. 

" We are not able to teach others," said Phebe. 

" Do not call it teaching," said the lady, " and you will 
not feel it to be so formidable. Did you ever notice that 
when a little child has conquered the alphabet, she finds a 
pleasure in imparting to another the little information she 
possesses ; and the child is a more patient and successful 
teacher of such little ones, than any person who has made 
farther advances in literary attainments. Why should not 
you tell this poor woman what you know of Jesus, the sinner^ s 
Friend ? Remember the lines of our beautiful hymn — 
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*■ What we have felt and seen, 
With confidence we tell, 
And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infaUible.* 

But onr retreat is discoTered, and as I am now rested, we 
will not appear unsociable, bat join in the amusements of our 
companions." 

Several young people now came up, and seated themselves 
on the mossy turf, and began to talk merrily, and in a few 
minutes the weary teacher was the centre of an animated 
group, who were discussing the merits and demerits of a 
popular game. The discussion lasted until tea was an- 
nounced, when the party at once proceeded to the scene of 
attractive business. There was no more time for conversa- 
tion, but when, in the evening, farewells were being spoken, 
Phebe and Eliza told their teacher that before Sunday they 
would visit poor Hannah. 

" Do," was the reply ; " and on Sunday, God willing, I 
will see your poor widow." 

It is with the girls that we will visit, for it is sweet to see 
the dawn of piety in youth, and to mark the simplicity of those 
who are but the " youngest bom of Grod." By them the 
story of the Cross is told so simply and naturally, that the 
heart unconsciously receives it, and it produces an effect 
which it would be difficult to produce by any other means. 

Phebe and EHza resolved to go the next day, and tell 
Hannah what God had done for their souls ; and they kept 
their word. It is but fair to say that their sick class-mate 
gladly welcomed them, and eagerly asked respecting " The 
School Festival." They told her all the fun and frolic, and 
then they cautiously spoke of their chat with " Teacher," 
and how sad she was that Hannah should be so indifferent 
about good things. 

" I am not," said Hannah, warmly ; " there she is wrong ! 
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I did long to ask her to stay and talk and pray with me, 
but it would have kept her from the festivaL" 

'^ If you had only let her see you were anxious, it would 
have done her good ; but never mind now, dear, we have 
come to tell you how Jesus found us, and saved us." 

'^ Ah !'' said Hannah, '^ one of the girls told me you had 
got converted ; how was it ? " 

Eliza told how she had for a long time felt that there was 
no happiness for her until she realized that the blood of 
Jesus had been shed for her ; and having at length given up 
all hope of salvation in any other way, she went with con- 
fidence to Jesus as the '^ Lamb of God,'' offered in atonement 
for her sin, and believing, was saved. "Yes," she con- 
cluded, — 

^ < Soon CM my all I ventured 
On the atoning blood, 
The Holy Spirit enter'd, 
And I was bom of God/ ** 

Phebe then said, "You know, Hannah, I was a very 
giddy girl, and I have many times turned our Bible-Lessons 
into ridicule, and said rude things about ministers and 
teachers, but one Sunday night I could not go to sleep, 
because I had the toothache so bad ; and while I was trying 
to forget the pain by repeating hymns and verses, I found 
myself all at once stopped by this verse : — 

* Thon hast vouchsafed a longer space 
And spared the barren tree, 
Because for me the Saviour prays, 
And pleads His death for me.' 

I remembered when we all learned that hymn; and the lesson 
we had from * The barren fig-tree.' I forgot my toothache, 
and began to cry for mercy for my soul. I could not tell 
you all I felt for days, but the next Sunday night I went up 
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* 
to the penitent form, and to my surprise Eliza came and 

knelt down too : we had plenty of good advice and a great 
many prayers made for us, but it was no good, and we came 
away unhappy indeed. Teacher came out when we did, and 
she said : ' Phebe, what did you go up the chapel for to- 
night ? ' I was taken aback like, and said, ^ I wanted salva- 
tion.' 'Well,' she replied, * "This is a faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners." Come to Him just as you are ; tell 
Him the worst of yourself, and then cast yourself on His 
mercy, and plead His promise, " Him that cometh to Me, I 
will in no wise cast out.'' ' And this is what we both did ; 
it was a long time first, for telling Uie worst of ourselves was 
not pleasant, but then, as Eliza said, He kmw ail, and yet 
He said, 'Come.' 

* My mouth was stopped, and shame 
Covered my guilty feuje ; 
I fell on the atoning Lamb, 
And X was saved by grace.' " 

And so the girls talked on till Hannah too was led to cry 
for mercy. It was some weeks before the teacher was 
sufficiently well to take charge of her class, but when she 
did, among the number who awaited her was Hannah, who 
joyftdly related what €rod had done for her soul, and dated 
her first anxiety from the time of her teacher's visit on the 
day of the School Festival " In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thine hand: for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good." 
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spiritual instruction, can neyer surely believe that God wants 
the hoys. 

And yet in the Sacred Volume we have many precious 
proofs of the kind and providential care of God as mani- 
fested to the young. How graciously He cared for the lad 
Ishmael, and yet' reserved the richer blessing for the boy 
Isaac ; how He watched over the best interests of the 
youthful Joseph ; how wonderfully He wrought for His 
oppressed people by saving Moses, the " proper child," and 
fitting him for an eminent position and an important work. 
Did He not also call Samuel in early life, and appoint him 
his mission ? did He not touch the heart of Josiah, and make 
it tender and impressible ? and did He not raise to life the 
little son of the Shunammite ? Truly God cares for the boys. 
" Honourable mention " is made, too, of Lois and Eunice 
because they cared for the boy Timothy, and instructed him 
in the Holy Scriptures. 0, if all teachers, visitors, and 
' masters would but so care for the boys, what an army of 
Christian soldiers might be trained in our churches ! Well 
I know how a teacher may be tried by the constant heed- 
lessness or wilfulness of the boys under his care ; but, dear 
fellow-labourers, suffer the word of exhortation, and when 
reproof is needed, speak it in love; let there be a tenderness 
in your tone, an affectionate concern in your eye, an unmis- 
takable expression of countenance, that shall convince them 
of your genuine desire for their spiritual good, and your 
earnest determination to win them for the Maater. 

A mother was showing her nttle girl a picture of the 
Saviour with an infant in His arms; around Him, with 
eager looks, were several mothers with children of various 
ages, whom they were represented as pushing towards Jesus. 
" Darling,** said the loving mother, '^ that is what I should 
like to do with you." For a moment the little creature 
p(^ited, and then earnestly exclaimed, ^' Ma, I wouldn't be 
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pushed to Jesus ! Fd g5 if He wanted me." And just so 
do our boys feel ; they do not want to be driven, but won. 

In a small party of Christians, an argument arose as to 
the kind of teacher most suitable for a class of boys. One 
said that '' a lady could manage them better than a gentle- 
man ; " another avowed that " boys did not like to be 
taught by a lady ; " and another, that " it was not proper to 
put a lady to teach boys." In the midst of the discussion a 
Sunday-school boy entered ; one of the party asked, 
" William, do you like a lady or a gentleman to teach your 
class r 

" I like you, Miss," was the unhesitating reply. 

" No, no," said the lady, " I mean do you prefer ladies 
or gentlemen as teachers for boys." 

It was no use ; William maintained his first position, " I 
like you, Miss." When questioned by another as to the 
reason of his preference, he explained, " Because she tells 
us things, and always speaks kind." , 

This, then, is what our boys require ; intelligent informa- 
tion, and imiform kindness, a^d so may they be won for the 
service of Jesus. I think it was Napoleon I. who once 
remarked, "Alexander, Charlemagne, and I myself, have 
founded great empires ; but, upon what do these creations 
of our genius depend 1 Upon force ! Jesus alone founded 
His empire upon Love, and to this day millions would die 
for Hifh." Let us then, one and all, cultivate the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus, and never may word, look, or action of 
ours favour the opinion that God does not want hoys. 

** * Permit them to approach,' He cries, 
* Nor scorn their humble name ; 
For 'twas to bless such souls as these, 
The Lord of angels came.' " 
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** Fancy George M the best boy in our class !" ex- 
claimed Frank L . "I like that, I do! don't you, 

Harry?" 

" I don't see that George M is a bit better than I 

am," said Harry, in a discontented tone ; " but they all make 
such a rare fuss about him, it is quite sickly." 

" Not better than you, Harry ! " said Frank, sarcastically ; 
'^ he might, you know, be a great deal better, and not much 
to boast of then." 

"And you need not say anything," returned Harry; 
" you are not perfection." 

" No, indeed I " laughed Frank ; " but I am improving, 
and I am pretty nearly up to you, I should think." 

" What are you boys talking about ?" asked Harry's little 
sister, Effie ; " I know it is nothing good, by the tone of 
your voices. Harry is cross, and Frank is teasing." 

" Well done, little one," said Frank ; " your penetration 
is remarkable. What do you think, now, if I put the whole 
case before you, will you consider it carefully, and then give 
us your unbiassed and impartial opinion upon it ?" 

" I don't in the least know what you mean," said little 
Effie, looking bewildered. 

" I should think you did not," said an older girl, who was 

Effie's companion ; " but never mind, dear ; Frank L is 

only at his old game of mocking and teasing." 

"Mind your own business, Miss Sarah," said Frank, 
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itidely. " I spoke to Effie, for whom I have a great respect." 
Then turning to Effie, he continaed: '^ Listen, little one, 
this is the grieTance ; — ^the stranger gentleman who came 
into oar school on Sunday afternoon, left a nice book with 
our teacher, and told him to give it to the best boy in the 
class. Now, he did not give it to me, nor t>o your brother ; 
and Harry presumes to question the judgment that led 

teacher to present the book to George M . Now for 

your opinion, EflBe. Should it rightly belong to Frank L , 

Harry G , or George M V* 

"1 am sure," said Effie, evasively, *Hhat your teacher 
would do what he thought right." 

" But that is not the question," persisted Frank. " Which 
is the best boy, in your opinion ?" 

" Stop a moment," said Effie ; and she sat down on a 
bank, and began to turn out her pocket. Presently she 
found a little bag, and as she undrew the string, she said, 
" I have a good rule for judging here, but both you boys 
must use it." 

The boys looked at her curiously ; but Effie turned over 
her school-tickets, till she found what she wanted, and then 
she read distinctly : — " Let nothing be done through strife 
or vainglory ; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other 
better than themselves." 

There was a silence of some moments, then Effie read the 
verse again, and put the ticket back in her bag, and restored 
the bag' to her pocket. "They are God*s words," she said, 
reverently. 

Frank laughed jeeringly, and walked away, but Harry 
threw himself on the bank by the side of his sister, saying 
apologetically, " I was so disappointed, Effie : the book was 
all about George Stephenson, and I did want it so much." 

" Never mind, Harry ; ask George to lend it you ; I am 
sure he will, for he is so very obliging." 
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f^ Bat/' argued Harry, ** I am punctual at school, and I 
always repeat my lessons, and I believe I behave well ; and 
why teacher should think him better than me, I don't know." 

" I wouldn't try to know," said Effie, gently ; " perhaps 
it was very difficult for your teacher to choose, and he'd be 
as Sony as could be, if he thought you felt like this." 

" You are a good little sister," said Harry ; " I only wish 
I had not been so silly as to say anything to Frank ; but he 
began to talk about it, and then my angry feeling burst out." 

" If I had to choose, you would have it, Harry," remarked 

Sarah ; " for I always think George M is self-satisfied 

and proud." 

"0, no, no, Sarah!" said Hany, warmly ; "when I was 
feeling the most vexed, I could not help acknowledging that 

Creorge M was more humble and teachable than I am. 

I am so sorry and ashamed that I let Frank see my vexation." 

" There now," said Effie, " I do believe I have got another 
text will do for you ;" and out again came the ticket-bag, 
and after a brief search Effie read : " When pride cometh, 
then cometh shame ; but with the lowly is wisdom." 

" Preach a sermon on it, Effie," said Sarah ; " I am sure 
you can." 

" 0, Sarah, don't talk so ; Hany knows what it means." 

" Yes," said Harry, " I was very proud, and cherished 
high thoughts of myself, and a very little provocation made 
me speak my thoughts ; and now, upon reflection, I am full 
of shame, not only that I spoke sinfully, but that I had 
proud thoughts. There is the application of the first part of 
your text, Effie ; what about the other part ?" 

. " We shall have to see about it," said the child, rising from 
the bank and walking towards home. Harry and Sarah joined 
her, and Harry repeated, " But with the lowly is wisdom." 

" You are cleverer than I am, Harry," said Effie, " I wish 
you would tell us what it means." 
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There was no response from the boy, so Sarah said, '' Let 
us go at it in our teacher's way, Effie ; take first the difficult 
or prominent words, and see what they mean." 

" There are only two," said Effie ; lowly and wisdom. 
What does * lowly* mean, Hany V* 

" It means humble," said her brother ; " and in that pro- 
yerb humility is put in contrast with pride." 

" There's a nice answer ! ** said Effie ; " and now, what i» 
'wisdom?'" 

" Well, it was only yesterday that my teacher said, wisdom 
was knowledge rightly used!* 

^ Ah !" said Effie ; " X am such a simple little thing ; I 
can't understand that, but it is pretty well if I can get hold 
of the beginning of wisdom : and you know * the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.' " 

Harry smiled, and putting his arm around her caressingly, 
he said, " Now then, little sister, sum up ; will you ?" 

" I don't know how to put it in words ; I think I must go 
backwards. When we have ' the fear of the Lord,' we do 
not want to sin or grieve Him, but we often forget ourselves 
and do wrong things, and we find out that there is no good in 
us, and only as we have God's Holy Spirit given us, can we 
keep right, and this makes us humble and careful, and very 
glad that Jesus died for sinners." 

" Go on," said Sarah, as Effie paused and looked timidly 
at her brother. Harry nodded encouragingly, and Effie con- 
tinued : — 

" I think, when we feel our own faults so very much, it is 
easy * in lowliness of mind ' to * esteem others better than 
ourselves.' " 

" So it is, Effie," said Harry ; " and I mean to ask God 
to help me by His Spirit to conquer pride, and *be 
clothed with humility.' Teacher was right, that's very 
certain." 
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They had now reached their own home, and paused a few 
moments to say good-bye to Sarah. 

'^Effie, dear!" she said, '' I have found out to-day the use 
of my Scripture-tickets ; I have nev^r hardly looked at 
mine ; I only tried to get twelve black ones^ and then change 
them for one red one ; and give that up to the Secretary as 
a subscription for a book. For the future I shall read them." 

" Do, Sarah," was the reply ; " I like them so much, for 
I don't always know where to find nice texts in my Bible, 
and these tickets help me ; and then I find the places, and 
read the chapters. I put a little tiny tick against my 
ticket-text, and I think it will be nice when I grow up to 
know all the texts I hare ever had on my tickets." 

The children parted, and Harry and Effie found their tea 
waiting for them ; they were more thoughtful and less talka- 
tive than usual : but yet happiness beamed in their eyes, 
and during the evening Harry proposed to Effie that they 
should make a practice of talking over the Scripture-tickets 
every week, adding, '^ you make me think, Effie, and that is 
good for me." 

" I shall be so glad, brother Harry, because you under- 
stand so much, and we shall siug more than ever, ' How 
precious is the Book Divine I * ^ 
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" I LIKE your * School Sketches/ Miss Lillie," said a friend 
to me a short time since, ^^ but do you know, I think they 
are too one-sided ; nearly all your characters are females, 
and we men-folks look in vain for something from your pen 
that shall suit our senior boys." 

" I am very sorry for you," I replied ; " but I must think 
that if my * sketches ' are worth anything, the lessons to be 
drawn from them should benefit both sexes.'* 

*^ Ah ! but it is not the lesson, so much as the story ; if I 
begin to say anything about it, they shut me up with, * Why, 
it's about girUy* 

" It cannot be helped," said I, " for all my life I have been 
surrounded with young females, while I have only inci- 
dentally had to teach boys ; and in no case can I trace the 
history of any boy whom I may have taught." 

" Well, Miss Lillie, I ha/ve a story y but I could not write 
it for love or money ; I will tell it you, and some day you 
can make something readable of it, and send it to the 
Magazine for ike good of the hoysJ* 

" Very well ; but remember, it will be your Sketch, and not 
mine." .... 

" I THINK I am about tired of Sunday-school, Sir," said 

John M to a gentleman who held office in the school 

where John had for some years been a scholar. 

" John, I am sorry !" replied Mr. F ; " you are very 

young to have such a thought." 
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" Young do you. call me, Sir ? I am getting on for fourteen, 
and I am the tallest boy in the class. I have had a pretty 
decent education, too, and am now an apprentice.'' 

^' I am glad to hear it, John ; I have no doubt that in all 
your future life you will find the advantage of your early 
education. How long have you left the Day-school?'* 

" Twelve months, Sir ; a pretty considerable time to stay 
in Sunday-school after I have left Day-school. Don't you 
think so ?" 

" It is longer than many boys stay, I confess," said Mr. 
F ; "but then there is no need at all to leave Sunday- 
school ; there is nothing to pay, and always something new 
to be learned." 

" True, Sir, there is nothing to pay, but I can't say I find 
anything new to learn ; I am sure I know as much as my 
teacher, any day." 

Mr. F saw they were getting on dangerous ground, so 

letting the last remark pass unnoticed, he said, — " I have 
been thinking, John, we might perhaps recommend you as 
suitable to become a member of the Young Men's Bible-class. 
Mr. W — — has, I know, received lads of fifteen, and I have 
no doubt would take you, if you really wish to be removed 
from the class you are now in." 

" Yes, I fancy I might get on better with Mr. W ; 

certainly I cannot stay in the school with such a drone for a 
teacher as I have got." 

" For shame, John M ! I wonder you can so term a 

good man who has for years been devoting himself to the 
work of teaching ; he is anxious to do good, and is worthy 

of all honour. You must remember that Mr. B might 

enjoy himself much more if he remained at home and spent 
the time in private reading and devotion." 

" As far as I am concerned, then, Sir," said John, " I wish 
he would * enjoy himself much more.'" 
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Again Mr. F > felt the ground dangerous, so shaking 

his head reprovingly, he simply said, " Never mind, John ;" 
and then added in his kindest tones, '' Come to school as 
usual next Sunday, John, and you shall certainly he intro- 
duced to the Vestry Class met by. Mr, W ." 

'' Thank you, Sir, I wiU." 

Before the following Sabbath, all John M 's com- 
panions knew that he was going to be proposed as a member 
of the "Young Men's Class," and some very exaggerated 

tales were abroad as to what he had said to Mr. F 

about his teacher. In one circle it was confidently whispered 
that John M had made such representations of the un- 
fitness of Mr. B for the post he occupied, that he would 

be requested to tender his resignation. Fortunately the 

reports did not reach Mr. B , and it was with his usual 

equanimity that he took his seat in his class on the following 

Sunday. On that same Sabbath morning, John M felt 

an inch or two taller ; he took extra pains with his hair, 
giving it plenty of pomatum, and a decidedly manly brush. 
John also sported a new blue satin tie, and in his button- 
hole was a splendid damask rose. It was getting late, so he 
started off, and drew on his gloves as he walked. Just 
before reaching the school, John passed two girls ; they 
wished him '^ good morning," and John, in an awkwardly 
polite manner, raised his hat and passed on. 

" Is this killing day, John ?" asked one of the girls, jeer- 
ingly. As this was an evident allusion to John's trade of a 
butcher, he did not consider it worth notice. 

Vanity is said to be a feminine failing, but prone as our 
sex is to set a high value on personal appearance, there are 
always plenty of the opposite sex to keep us company, and, 
pitiful as it may be, as long as man judgeth by the *' out- 
ward appearance,** there will always be some who will prefer 
outward show to inward worth. 
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When John M entered the school-room, his teacher 

wondered what possessed him, and not being quick in col- 
lecting his thoughts, he omitted his usual custom of shaking 
hands with him. John was sublimely indifferent, but as the 
classes rose at the sound of the bell, he whispered to the 

next boy, " Mr. B is offended because I am going to join 

the Young Men's Class." 

Suffice it that the change was made, and no one congratu- 
lated John M more kindly and heartily than did his 

despised teacher. John felt a little ashamed when Mr. 

B told Mr. F that John M had always been a 

good steady lad, and he had a personal esteem for him ; and 
he made an effort to say, '^ I thank you. Sir, for all your 
kindness.** 

A few months passed away, and again Mr. F met 

John M in the lane. After a few commonplace re- 
marks, Mr. F asked : — 

" How do you get on on Sunday now, John ?" 

" Why, I think I am about tired of it, Sir,'' was the reply. 

" You don't mean to tell me you know as much as Mr. 
W ." 

^^ 0, no. Sir ! and I never shall ; it is not that." 

" What is it, then, John ? I should reaUy like to know." 

" Well, Sir, it is just this : Mr. W gives us a nice 

lesson, and a lot of information, and we enjoy it ; but then 
afterwards he makes a dead set at ua. When he closes his 
book and begins, ' And now, my young firiends,' I always 
feel I want to run away." 

"Ah, John !" said Mr. F , '*now and then we hear 

of one who runs away because he won't ddwer a message ; 
but there are hundreds like you who run away because they 
won't hear a message." 

" But it is every Sunday, Sir ; once now and then one oonld 
bear it." 
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" Every Sunday is it, John ? what a mercy, to be sure ! 
line upon line ! precept upon precept ! invitation upon in- 
vitation ! Every Sunday, John ! and some poor sinners 
never hear the message of mercy, and some hear it once, and 
are taken away ; suppose instead of your running away, God 
should call your soul, and next Sunday I had* to tell Mr. 

W , *Poor John M has been taken away in his 

iniquities."' 

Poor John ! his lips quivered, his eyes filled with tears, 
his heart ached, but not yet could he yield, so declaring his 

master would want him, he bade Mr. F good day, and 

at a brisk pace walked off. 

Taken away ! those words haunted John M ; they 

were the last in his thoughts at night, they were the first in 
the morning. Wherever he might be during the day, some- 
thing would occur to bring the words to remembrance. The 
church bell tolled, *' somebody taken away," thought John ; 
" I wonder if it is in his iniquities !" 

By the time Sunday arrived, John was very, very un- 
happy ; but he had a new feeling, a deep sense of gratitude 
that he had not been tak&ii axoayy and he told it to God on 
his bended knees. Then, too, he decided to go and hear the 

message again. But there was no Mr. W to meet the 

class, and presently there entered John M ^*s former 

teacher, Mr. B . He stepped nervously into the place 

usually occupied by Mr. W , in a few words told the 

young men that their teacher had suddenly been called to 
attend on a sick relative, and had requested him to take 
that place. 

" I cannot attempt to give you a Bible-lesson," said the 
good man, " but finding myself face to face with so many 
youths, *0 let me commend my Saviour to you!* I have 
never preached in my life, but I must invite you to the 
Gospel Feast." Then, in broken but earnest words, he set 
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forth Christ crucified for sinners ; the Infinite Love of Jesus 
seemed to impress all hearts, and in that little vestry the 
power of the Holy Ghost was felt, and souls were saved. 
Amongst those who look back to that day as the day of their 
new birth, is John M , " And only to think," he some- 
times says,' " that, after all, I owe so much under God to my 

old teacher, Mr. B . He was not a drone that memorable 

Sunday." 

Of Mr. F , too, John cannot say too much : " You see, 

he let me see he took an interest in me ; I often now say to 
boys myself, ' How do you get on in Sunday-school ?'" For 

Mr. W John entertains deep and aflfectionate respect : 

" If ever I am in want of a little extra help over my Bible, 

I go to Mr. W ; and many a happy half-hour have we 

spent in prayerful study ; it was he who first led me to love 
the ' Book Divine.* God bless all my teachers ! " 

And now, after this long tale, I can only add my earnest 

hope that if this sketch is read by any boy or young man 

who is " feeling tired of Sunday-scool," he will, like John 

M , make up his mind to go once more, and that then 

and there the Lord will graciously meet with him and bless 

him. Sunday-school teachers ! be encouraged to labour on : 

you may witness no signs of the coming harvest, but the 

promise is sure, and '' in due season ye shall reap, if ye faint 

not." 

** Be brave, my brother I 

He whom thou servesfc, slights 

Not even His weakest one ; 
No deed, though poor, shall be forgot, 
However feebly done. 
The prayer, the wish, the thought, 

The &iintly spoken word, 
The plan that seem'd to come to nought, 
Each has its own reward.'* 
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" When I was young," said Minnie P to her chosen 

friend and class-mate, "I thought that long before this 
time of my life I should be a decided and useful Chris- 
tian/' 

" Dear me, Minnie ! ^ replied Marg&ret H ; " you are 

not so veiy much adyanced in life ; anybody would suppose 
you were going down the hilL" 

" Well, Maggie dear, I am nineteen years old to-day, and 
the time to which I refer was from ten to fourteen years of 
age. I can look back on so many things that occurred 
during that period. I used to read my Bible so diligently, 
and frequently go by myself to pray." 

"And don't you do those things now, Minnie ?" asked 
Margaret ; " you always seem what we girls call up in the 
Scriptures ; chapters and verses and events are all familiar 
to you." 

Minnie looked pleased and satisfied with this acknowledg- 
ment from Margaret, but presently said, " I learned more of 
my Bible in those few years than I have since. I used to 
read it systematically, and somehow I got well acquainted 
with its various Books." 

" How do you mean ?" 

" Why, I made it a study ; its chronological order, its 
histories, its references to Eastern life and customs, and its 
geography, had for me surpassing interest. I thought there 
was no book like it." 
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" How did you find it all out 1" asked her friend ; " I am 
sure I covdd not/ 

" Well, dear, I had a clever teacher at the Sunday-school : 
I was not old enough for the senior class, but I got on 
admirably with my teacher, and when she found I was 
enthusiastic in my endeavours to follow her lessons, and 
understand her illustrations, she invited me to her house, 
and studied maps with me, and lent me books. Ah ! 
Maggie, they were happy times I" 

" And what now, Minnie 1" 

'' I have but little care for such pursuits ; they failed to 
make roe a Christian, ; and yet I searched diligently." 

" But about prayer, Minnie ? you said you prayed fre- 
quently ; surely God hears and answers prayer." 

" I used to think so," was the reply ; " but if He does, 
why am I not diflferent ?" 

'' Minnie, I am not going to set up to be better than yoa, 
but I just now remember a passage, which says, ' Ye ask, 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss.' " 

" Yes, child," said Minnie, with a slight expression of con- 
tempt, " that is in the fourth chapter of James ; but if yoa 
were to finish the verse, it is, ' that ye may consume it upon 
your lusts.* That is not applicable to me." 

" I beg your pardon," said Margaret, humbly ; " I really 
know so little about it, that perhaps I ought not to quote 
the Bible at all." 

The girls now went on with their needlework, which had 
been lying in their laps during the preceding conversation. 
Very swiftly moved the busy fingers, and for some minutes 
not a word was spoken ; then Minnie looked at Margaret, 
and exclaimed, 

" What b wrong, Maggie ? You have tears in your eyes." 

" Yes, dear Minnie, and I must put down my work again, 
and tell you, I, too, have been looking back ; but my past 
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is different from yours, I can only see how bad U has been. 
I don't suppose I ever cared for my Bible, except to get my 
Sunday-lessons ; and though I said my prayers regularly, I 
know it was not praying. After I was put in the senior 
class, I remember once going home in trouble, and kneeling 
down by my bedside, praying that God would make me 
good, for I was so unlike the other girls in the class, but in 
the morning I had forgotten my anxiety." 

'' And rum, Maggie V asked Minnie. 

'' I expect last Sunday's lesson set yov. thinking, Minnie ; 
that same lesson has made me so troubled. Do you remem> 
ber, teacher said, if there was no comfort in our past, there 
was the present moment still, ours. Christ had hitherto been 
praying, Spare it yet a little longer ; but He might now 
have said, * After that thou shalt cut it down.' I keep ask- 
ing myself after what ? Perhaps after that lesson ; perhaps 
after that sermon on Sunday night ; perhaps after that 
whisper of Mary as I came out of the pew — " 

" What did she say ?" interrupted Minnie. 

" She said, * Maggie, at present it is Come now.* 0, dear 
me, Minnie I I do hope my * after thai ' is not decided." 

" Maggie," said Minnie, " don't be so excited ; I never in 
my life felt as you do. I certainly felt discontented with 
myself. I thought my present ought to be better than 
my past, but I was conscious that I had been remiss in 
duty." 

Margaret did not notice the last remark ; she was sitting 
with her face buried in her hands, murmuring, " After that 
thou shalt cut it down ; — after that /" Then she looked 
eagerly at Minnie, and said abruptly : 

" You told me you were accustomed to pray frequently : 
will you pray now, and for me V 

" I wish I dared, Margaret," said Minnie, sadly ; " but it 
would be a serious thing to pray now." 

k2 
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"So it wovdd, dear!" was the desponding reply, "for 
perhaps the cutting down would be after ihat I" and Maggie 
wept bitterly. At length she rose, and folded up her work, 
saying, " I am going home, Minnie. I shall be no company 
for you now, I am so miserable ; but I mean to pray this 
prayer, ^Gk)d be merciful to me a sinner!' There is 
nothing in my past but sin ; nothing in my present but self- 
condemnation ; but 0, Jesus, hear and save ! " 

Very affectionately the girls parted, and as Minnie closed 
the street-door after her friend, her heart was full of sym- 
pathy and anxiety for her ; but when she re-entered the 
parlour, and tried to compose herself, the words of Margaret 
rung in her ears, " I do hope my after that is not decided." 

Minnie had received a new idea on the subject of personal 
responsibility : she had certainly been impressed to a certain 
degree by the lesson Maggie alluded to, but hitherto she 
had only compared herself with herself, and she began to 
feel it was " not wise." She reached her Bible, and turning 
to the thirteenth chapter of Luke, she read carefully the 
parable of the barren fig-tree. Then she recalled what had 
been said as to its primary application to the Jews ; she 
remembered the gracious dealings of Gk)d with them as a 
nation, and how He looked for fruit, and found only " wild 
grapes ;" and how at length they were delivered into the 
hands of their enemies. But she could not stop here ; she 

was compelled to think of what Miss W had said in 

reference to themselves ; and as she recalled the intense 
earnestness of Maggie's expressions, a terrible anxiety took 
possession of her, lest $he herself should have had her last 
opporPurdty. "After {hat I" she said, "0 Lord, for Christ's 
sake, give me one more chance !" 

Then Minnie tried again to think quietly. What was it 
the owner of the tree required ? Only its seasonable fruit ; 
failing to receive this, it was natural to wish it out of the 
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way. I wonder why " the Dresser " should wish it spared ; 
he has had all the trouble, all the anxiety, all the watching, 
I wonder he did not at once cut it down and get rid of 
responsibility. The thought had passed through her mind 
in less time than it could be spoken, and immediately came 
such a revelation of the love of God in Christ, that Minnie 
was amazed that in her blindness she had never discovered 
it before. Another rejection of such grace and mercy she 
could not think of; " How Jesus must have loved me !'* she 
said, " and I see even at the end He would delay His wrath, 
and when He says, * After that,' He does not say I mU, 
but ' thou shalt cut it down.* Truly, judgment is * His 
strange work.* " 

Never, in what Minnie called her " best days," had she 
been brought to this point ; it is true she had been a student 
of the Bible, but her desire was to gratify her intellect, to 
inform her mind ; no wonder she was led to remark, " It 
has never made me a Christian ;" she had not sought to find 
in it the way of salvation through Christ. That was a pro- 
fitable season to Minnie, and she realized her deep spiritual 
need, and how that need could be met in Christ Jesus the 
Saviour. When she tried to pray, words came not, but the 
silent pleading of her almost bursting heart was heard and 
answered ; for was it not the voice of the Holy Spirit within 
her ? She also prayed for her friend, and longed to be able 
to say to her, ^' Maggie, there is a space between ; spare it 
yet a little while, and * After that ;'" but it was too late 
to-night, she would seek her early on the next day. She 
put her resolution into practice, and went to Margaret's 
home. Margaret was busy with household duties, and could 
only just spare her a few minutes, so they went into the 
little garden, and lost no time in desultory remarks. 

" Come to the point, Minnie," said Margaret, " I can see 
you have something to say." 
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" Yes, dear," was the reply, " I want to say that * this year 
alBO,' means another season for fruit ; so do not imagine the 
* After that' is decided. * If it hewr fruit, wdl P 0, Maggie, 
I have reason to bless Grod for what you said to me, and 
now I would say to you, * Behold, now is the accepted time ; 
behold, now is the day of salvation.* " 

" Dear Minnie \^ was the reply, " last night, when I left; 
you, I went down the lane at the side of our house, and I 
prayed my prayer, and told Jesus how dreadfully sorry I 
was that all His care had been lost upon me, but I just 
wanted Him to care for me stilL I knew I had been spared, 
because He 'prcvyed for me, and while I thought, — 

" I now from all my sins would torn 
To my atoning God ; 
And look on Him I pierced, and mourn, 
And feel the sprinkled blood; " 

it seemed that I really did look and heliefoe; and I went 
home perfectly tranquillized, and since that moment I seem 
to rest on Jems. I have no fear now of ' After that thou 
shalt cut it down,* but I pray that I may be a fruit-bearing 
tree.** 

" I wish we could have a long talk,** said Minnie, " but 
your mother is calling you. Grood-bye.** 

" Good-bye, Minnie, we will pray for each other.** 

As Minnie P walked gently homewards, she repeated 

the verse : — 

<* Merdful Ood, how shall we raise 
Oiu* hearts to pay Thee all Thy praise? 
Our hearts shall beat for Thee alone ; 
Our lives shall make Thy goodness known ; 
Our souls and bodies shall be Thine, 
' A living sacrifice divine." 
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" I AM thoroughly vexed, annoyed, ay, almost wild," said 

Annie W ; and Annie stamped her little foot in order 

to give emphasis to her excited speech. " Do you think I 
would have condescended to invite her, if I had for a 
moment supposed she would refuse me ?" 

" I am not surprised, Annie," said Sophy A ; " don't 

you remember I told you you wovdd not like her so well 
after she was converted ?" 

"Now, Sophy J that is so like you!" returned Annie; 
" you must always bring your superior judgment and pene- 
tration to my notice." 

" I beg your pardon, Annie,** said Sophy, quietly ; " I 
had an impression that I warned you, but it does not 
signify." 

**Yes, it does signify," said Annie, still more angrily; 
" when I am overwhelmed with mortification at having done 
a silly thing, you take the opportunity of reminding me, that 
if I am insulted, I have no one to blame but myself." 

Sophy did not reply, for she was anxious not to offend 

Annie W ; it was so pleasant to be occasionally invited 

to spend an afternoon with her ; for although Annie and 
Sophy were both .daughters of respectable tradespeople, 
Annie only rejoiced in a pretty little country home. Then 
Annie herself, though somewhat impetuous in speech, and of 
wilful temper, was truly a loveable girl, and her society was 
sought by all the members of the Bible-class to which she 
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belonged. Most of the girls in the class were of the same 
rank in life, and, as a rule, no invidious distinctions were 
made. If sometimes a remark escaped about "only liUle 
tradespeople,^ it was sure to be coldly received, and the 
speaker would at once understand, that they met in that 
little vestry on common ground. Annie and Sophy having 
reached their destination, entered the room appropriated to 
the class. They were this afternoon the first arrivals ; both 
bent the knee as if for private prayer, but it was quickly 
evident that the prayer was only a form ; for scarcely off her 
knees, Annie exclaimed, — 

** Well, I am sure if conversion makes people unamiable 
and disagreeable, I do not wish to be converted.'* 

" Neither do I," returned Sophy ; " but, Annie, I femcy 
Miss E has great hopes of you." 

A deep flush dyed the cheeks of Annie, and as footsteps 
were heard approaching, she hurriedly said,— 

" Sophy, what a marvellous faculty you have for making 
speeches that cause uncomfortable feelings.'' 

Several other young people now entered the room, accom- 
panied by the lady who conducted the class. Having made 

a few kind inquiries. Miss E took her seat at the head 

of the table ; and after a short silence, rose and gave out a 
hymn, and soon the clear voices of the girls were sweetly 
blended in the song of praise. All outward differences were 
for the time foigotten, and the afternoon passed pleasantly 
and rapidly. The subject of the Bible>-lesson had that day 

been finished ; so before dismissing her pupils. Miss E 

asked if any of them would suggest a subject for the 
following Sabbath. There was a long pause, and then a 
very modest-looking girl said, — 

" If no one else will, I should very much like to do so." 

" Very well, Alice," said Miss E , " but let me know 

it quickly, for our time is up, and this room is wanted." 
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" It is only one verse, Ma*am," said Alice ; " and it is 
Romans zii. 2/ 

Miss E smiled kindly at Annie, and then repeated 

aloud, " Eomans xii. 2, for our lesson next Sunday," she 
moved away, followed by the girls, and the little room was 
soon empty. Once outside, the girls walked down the street 
in twos and threes, aU opening their Bibles to see what the 
verse was that Alice had chosen; and from every group 
one voice might be heard reading, ** And be not conformed 
to this world : but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, 
and perfect, will of (rod." 

No one ventured to make a remark, beyond "How 
strange ! " or, " Well, I never ! " but never before, probably, 
had that exhortation of Paul seemed to them so full of 

meaning. Poor Annie W was sadly discomposed ; and, 

declining all the offers made by her young friends to accom- 
pany her across the fields, she bade good-bye to all, and 
once out of sight, indulged in the luxury of tears. 

" ! " thought Annie, " if only Wednesday were over, I 
would not care ! " 

Wednesday would be Annie's birthday, and her indulgent 
parents had granted, what had been a frequent request of 
their child, permission to have a birthday-party, with a ball 
in the evening. Annie had been brimful of pleasure and 

glad anticipation, until Alice M declined the invitation 

she received to be present on the occasion. By their young 
companions, Alice was. considered to be lower in the social 
scale than Annie, and yet, of all the girls in the Bible-class, 
she was the most frequent visitor at " The Glen," which was 
the name of Annie's country home. Lately, Alice had 
learned to love Jesus, and had been affectionately concerned 
for the spiritual welfare of Annie ; but whenever she wished 
to speak on the subject, Annie would playfully tell her 
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that conyersion was a theme she did not intend to talk 
about; and she was sure that nothing would ever make Alice 
more gentle, humble, and dear than she had always been. 
It was not until she found that Alice would not be in her 
party, that she realized how great was the difference between 
herself and her friend. For a few days she tried to imagine 
herself deeply injured, and very warmly did she express her 

opinion to Sophy A ; biit, poor girl 1 she was ill at ease, 

and was truly relieved when the birthday fSte was at an 
end, and she could retire to her own room. 

Once there, she retraced the events of the week ; she tried 
to analyze her own feelings, and wondered why the simple 

fact that Alice M had chosen that text as the subject 

for a Bible-lesson should have so disturbed her. When 
Annie awoke in the morning, she felt sad and weary, and as 
she knelt down to repeat her usual form of devotion, a strange 
impulse moved her to put it on one side, and in sincere 
penitence to cry, " Father, I have sinned I save me I " 

The Holy Spirit had begun His work, and her conscience 
felt and owned its guilt. Until Friday afternoon she told no 
one of her feelings ; then she determined to go and have a 
talk with her Sunday teacher. She met with a cordial 

welcome, and was at once taken by Miss E to her 

private room, and told that she should stay to tea, and they 
would have it cozily together. Annie's heart bounded with 
gratitude, while her eyes filled with tears. She very 

frequently took tea with Miss E , but never before had 

they been alone together, and Annie thought she recognized 

a providential leading. » It was early yet, so Miss E 

drew a chair towards the window and took her work, in- 
viting Annie to sit by her. Annie did so, and then in her 
usual impetuous manner exclaimed, — 

" Miss E f Sophy A says you have * great hopes 

of me ;' what does she mean ?" 
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" What do you think she means, my dear ? " asked Miss 



E- 



" Why, I suppose she means you expect to convert me/' 
said Annie. 

" Then she is wrong, my dear ; conversion is not in my 
power, that is the work of God*s Holy Spirit/ 

" Well, but, Miss E , have you hopes of me ? because 

I must tell you I don't want to be converted yet" 

" Why not, Annie ? You know delays are very dangerous ; 
' behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day 
of salvation.' " 

" Look here, teacher ; there will be so much to give up ! 
I couldn't do it." 

Miss E repeated, " Grod so loved the world, that He 

gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

There was silence for a few moments, then Annie said, 
" You see, I like fun, and I do a lot of things, perhaps not 
exactly right, but perfectly harmless in their way, but my 

sort of people laugh and say, * What a jolly girl Annie W 

is ;' but you know. Miss E , that if it were only known 

amongst the Methodists that I had been playing tricks, all 
the old women would go whispering about, * dear ! have 
you heard about Miss W ? she is shockingly incon- 
sistent ; the Minister ought to speak to her.' " 

Miss E did not immediately reply, for the flippant 

tone of Annie's remarks pained her : so Annie added, 

" Sophy A says that converted people never even go 

out to tea but they finish up with a prayer-meeting ;" and 
the giri laughed merrUy. 

" Annie, darling," said Miss E , tenderly, " do not 

jest when you know your heart is aching sadly. Will you 
tell me what you understand by conversion ?" 

" Yes, Miss E ; I think it means turning from wicked 
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ways, and doing that which is lawful and right, and saving 
my soul alive." 

The tea was now brought in, and for a time conversation 
ceased. 

During tea, Miss E asked, " Annie, have you ever 

been in this room before ? " 

" I think not," was the reply. 

" It was formerly a lumber-room ; all the broken furni- 
ture of the house found its way here ; there were heaps of 
old books and empty bottles, and worn-out baskets. Indeed, 
Annie, it was quite amusing to see the miscellaneous articles 
that were turned out. Then the windows were only strips 
of glass quite high up in the wall, and nobody ever thought 
of cleaning them ; darkness did just as well as light for such 
a room. It is rather different now, is it not ? " 

" Yes, Miss E ; I have been thinking what a lovely 

little boudoir it is, and how elegantly simple all the furni- 
ture is." 

" Wovddn^t it be strange, Annie, if the housemaid were 
to come to this room to search for empty bottles or worn-out 
books?" 

" She would never so forget herself. Miss E ." 

" No, my dear, for this reason, the room has hem con/verted. 
It is no longer a place for lumber." 

A bright gleam of intelligence flashed in Annie*s eyes, but 
as they were interrupted by the entrance of a servant, she 
only said, " 0, Miss E , I see what you mean.'' 

When they were again alone, Annie told Miss E that 

she understood now that conversion implied a thorough 
chinge ; and she supposed if her heart was turned to Jesus, 
she should no longer care for the follies that she had 
formerly loved. Then followed an earnest conversation, in 

which Miss E explained how conversion implied a 

change of mind, a change of purpose, and a change of 
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nature. She told her to read some of the descriptions given 
of the change by the Apostle, directing her to the following 
contrasts : Ephesians IL 12, 13 ; John y. 24 ; 2 Corin- 
thians Y. 17. Together they read the account of the 
couYersion of the Philippian jailer, and God's Spirit was 

abundantly Youchsafed to them, and Annie W humbly, 

and penitently, and belicYingly accepted the offers of mercy 
through Christ Jesus, and rejoiced in the knowledge of 
remission of sins through the atoning sacrifice. With many 

tears she told Miss E the history of the struggles of the 

last few days, and how all through the evening of her birthday 

Alice M ^'s text haunted her. She knew it only referred to 

the hdievers in the class, but she could not shake it off. 

" And now, Miss E ," she continued, " I came to-day to 

ask you just to talk to me about that text before Sunday, 
and I have not said a word about it yet." 

" Never mind, my dear ; God willing, we shall meet on 
Sunday : just let me show you a verse of a hymn that 
occurred to me when you began to talk." 

Miss E passed a book to Annie, and she read, — 

* 

<< Our pleasure and our duty, 
Though opposite before, 
Since we have seen His beauty, 
Are joined to part no more." 
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*' I WONDER whether we shall be inyited to any Christmas 
or New Year's party," said Edith B . 

" 0, 1 hope we shall go somewherey^ replied her sister Amy, 
to whom the observation was addressed. " But," she added, 
" I do not think our class is so united as formerly." 

"You have made that remark before," returned Edith, 
" but I cannot agree with you. There are a few who have 
taken to be ' righteous overmuch,' but even these are on the 
whole vastly agreeable." 

" But then these girls were t^ cream of the class," said 
Amy, " and did not need any more religion ; fancy, now, 
Annie W , Rosa M , and dear gentle Alice M ." 

" I wonder ! yes, I wonder if either of those girls will have 
a party !" said Edith. 

At this moment Mr. B opened the door between his 

shop and the parlour where his girls were sitting at needle- 
work, and announced "Miss Rosa M ." Both girls 

jumped up to welcome their friend, and at once removed her 
out^door clothing, declaring she should stay to tea. Rosa 
was not unwUling, for she had " been running about all day," 
she said, " and this is to be my last visit, Edith, before I 
return home. But I did not come here last, because I loved 
you least." 

" No, indeed !" replied Edith ; " it was because you knew 
we girls were alone." 

"Rosie!" exclaimed Amy, "how well your name suits 
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you ! As you sit there looking so bright and cheerful, one 
would think you and care had never met/' 

" Then, dear Amy, you would think wrongly ; care and I 
have met ; but, thank Grod ! we have now parted. Of course 
I mean anxious care, not cautious care." 

Amy reddened, but replied lightly, " We were full of care 
just now, discussing the probability of any invitations for 
this Ohnstmas." 

Bosa laughed merrily, and said, " My party will be on the 
26th of December ; will you two girls faveur me with your 
company on the occasion ? I am glad my invitation is the 
first you have received." 

Both girls assured her they had no doubt that their father 
would allow them to go to her house. "He never has 
refused," said Amy. "Only, last year he said we were 

never to ask permission again to go to Ellen R 's parties, 

for we were not home until three in the morning." 

The girls now rose to prepare the tea, and presently Mr. 

B and his son came in and joined the party. There 

was plenty of laughing and talking then ; until Mr. B 

said, " Bosie, I heard such an unbelievable thing about you!" 

"Didyou, Mr. B ? When?" 

" Just now. After you went through the shop, a customer 

I was serving asked, * Is that Bosa M ? I heard she had 

turned Methodist !"' 

" And what did you say, Mr. B ?" asked Bosa, blush- 
ing deeply. 

" Well," iVas the reply, " I said it was Bosa ; but in my 
opinion you had too much good sense to turn Methodist, 
especially at Christmas-time." 

" Thank you. Sir," said Bosa, shortly ; and then Amy 
hurriedly introduced the subject of the party, and asked if 
she and her sister could be spared on the evening of the 
26th of December. 
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"Your mother will not be home," said Mr. B ; "but 

George and I will manage for once ; or possibly ive may go 
out." 

As soon as the girls were alone, Edith said, " Bosie, dear ! 
I am so sorry for what father said.'' 

"Never mind, Edith. I shall get quite accustomed to 
that sort of thing ; do come and sit down, and let me tell 
you the adventures of this day." 

" 0, that will be nice ! " said Amy, throwing herself down 
on the hearthrug, while Edith and Bosa drew low stools to 
the fireside. " Now, then, * Once upon a time,' etc." — 

" I, little Bosa M , thought to have a party, and so 

this being a bright, cheery morning, I determined to carry 

my own invitations. I went first to Annie W , and was 

shown into a pretty little room, * the library,' the servant 
called it ; but there were not many books about. Annie's 
desk was there, and on the table lay a half-sheet of paper, 
upon which Annie had been scribbling. My attention was 
arrested by the word * Conformity,' written in large letters, 
and underneath that was 'Transformed,' and then again, 
'Conformed means similar or like.' 'Transformed means 
changed, altered.'" 

" Poor Annie !" said Edith, " she had been troubling her- 
self about that lesson ; but go on, Bosa." 

" I was rather overcome ; for you know, girls, it was that 
lesson on worldly conformity that first led me to realize my 
need of a Scmour ; but I won't talk about that. Annie 
came in, and swept all her papers into her desk. We chatted 
a bit, and I told my errand. She shaded her eyes with her 
hand, and said, 'Dear ! my mind is so exercised about these 
coming parties. You know how fond I am of society, and 
I have always gone where I have been asked ; but now I 
must make a difference, for I wish to " walk circumfipectly.*" 
* So do I, dear,' I replied, ' and there will be nothing going 
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on at our house that can at all grieve you, for, by God's 
grace, I mean to keep " my conscience as the noonday clear."' 
' 0, 1 will come to your house, Rosa,' she said, ' but I was 
thinking of the whole question. I have been asking myself, 
How far is it right to follow my natural inclinations ? and 
for answer I have this text ; " For ye are not your own, fo 
ye are bought with a price : therefore glorify God in ^your 
body, and in your spirit, which are God's."' I felt serious, 
but I told her I thought if we sought to be guided by God's 
Holy Spirit, we should not be permitted to go far wrong ; 
and then I came away." 

"And where did you go next ?" asked Amy. 

" To see Sophy A . She was not in an amiable mood, 

so I quickly told my errand, and she exclaimed, ' Your 

party. Miss M^ ! I am astonished to hear of anything so 

worldly I' I said, * Parties are not necessarily worldly, as I 
understand the term ; I hope mine will be pleasant, profit- 
able, and merry.' ' Thank you/ she said ; ' as I am still tti 
the world, I beg to decline the honour you intend me.'" 

" The silly girl ! " said Amy ; " well, where next ?" 

" To Jessie, who delightedly accepted my invitation ; and 
then, after I got out of the door, she called me back, and 
whispered mysteriously, * Shall I bring my dancing-slippers ?' 
I soon assured, her they would not be needed, and then I 
went to Ellen R ." 

" I am quite convinced she would not visit you," inter- 
rupted Amy ; " I have heard her say so several times." 

" Her first question," continued Rosa, " was, * Will Sophy 
be with you ?' I told her Sophy had declined, and then she 
said, * With thanks to you, I beg to decline.' * For what 
reason, Ellen?' I asked. She made me a mocking curtsey, 
and said, * Worldly conformity is the sin of the professing 
Church ! While there is so little difference manifested 
between worldlings and Christians, how can we expect to be 

L 
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*^ taken knowledge of ?'* etc.' I was so upset, I conld have 
cried ; but I ran straight away to dear gentle Alice M ." 

" Ah ! she would cheer you," said Edith ; " she has had 
plenty of that sort of thing to bear." 

^^Yes, indeed! but she said nothing about herself^ but 
thought we ought to be so thankful that neither Sophy nor 
Ellen had forgotten that Bible-lesson. She says she believes 
more good will yet come out of it ; for their consciences are 
troubled, which is the Holy Spirit's work, and that same 
Spirit will, if we ask Him, ^ wash the troubled hearts in the 
atoning blood.'" 

'^ I think it is great nonsense of those girls," said Edith ; 
^' they will feel more uncomfortable than ever on the even- 
ing of the party." 

" Of course Alice promised to come, and my next four 
invitations were pleasingly accepted. My next call was on 

Emma W , She accepted, but said, * Of course, Miss 

W and Alice M will not be with you.' I assured 

her they would, and she said, ^ On Sunday I said to Annie, 
** we shall all be thinking of dances and parties next week ;" 
and she replied, ^^ 0, Ellen ! I am a Christian now ; and I 
must not be ashamed of my colours ; I shall go to no party 
where dancing is introduced."' ' All right, Emma,' I said ; 
'they will come.'" 

" Then I suppose we are the next," said Amy. 

No, dear Amy ; the most painful case of all I have yet to 
tell you. Poor Miss H ! " 

^^ Is she ill ?" asked both girls at once. 

^^ Not in body ; but I was going to say spiritually she is 
grievously sick. She will not come to the party, for *the 
governor ' has promised all the assistants a grand ball on the 
twenty-sixth. A large warehouse is being cleared, cleaned, 

and decorated for the occasion ; and Miss H says she 

has promised to dance with a certain individual that I know. 
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I begged her to change her determination. I reminded her 
that she had once told me of a promise made to a dying 
mother, that she would be 'a companion of aU them who 
fear Grod' Then she said what ternbl j startled me : ' Tea, 

Miss M ; I was different then, but I lost my Christianity 

by joining your Bible^lass.* * ! Miss H ^,' I said ; * what 

would dear Miss E say V * I cannot help it,' she said ; 

'it is quite true! I came amongst you a stranger; you 
received me kindly ; you walked and talked with me ; you 
invited me to your houses ; I was with you in all sorts of 
meetings, and never once did I hear anything, or see any- 
thing, that would lead me to suppose that to any of you the 
Saviour of sinners was in any way precious, or the Word of 
God the lamp to your feet and the light to your path. We 
had good, heart-sear-ching Bible-lessons, and we came out of 
the vestry and forgot all we had heard ; and gradually I 
grew as careless as the rest of you, and entered as eagerly 
into worldly pleasures. Why, I never danced in my life 
until I went to a party in this town, and that at the house 
of a professing Christian. Now I love dancing ; and as I 
am about joining a dancing-class, I shall give up the Bible- 
class.' I was so shocked," continued Kosa, ^' that I could 

only blunder out, 'What will Miss E say?' and as 

Miss H was obliged to attend to a customer, I came 

away." 

" 0, Rosa !" said Edith, with tears in her eyes, " I never 
felt before how much responsibility rests upon us as mem- 
bers of that Bible-class. We * know the right, and yet the 
wrong pursue ;' and yet even to-day I was thinking that you, 

Alice M , and Annie W , since your conversion, 

have been rather * righteous overmuch."' 

" Dear Edith, no ! But I must go home ; only I wish 
Amy would play * Euphony,' and let us sing, — 

* Would Jesus have the sinner die ? ' *' 

l2 
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While Amy got her music, Bosa said, ^' This is my verse, 
Edith,— 

< O let me kiss Thy bleeding feet, 

And bathe and wash them with my tears ; 

The story of Thy love repeat 
In every drooping sinner's ears ; 

That all may hear the quickening sound, 

Since I, evm J, have mercy found/ " 

Before the girls separated, Edith told Bosa, that as far as 
she could, she would endeavour to check unkind remarks 
amongst the girls, and, if possible, she would herself be a 
Christian. 

^'It is possible, dear Edith, for 'This Man receiveth 
sinners ' still." 





"ALMOST A CHKISTIAN." 

" I DO SO wish I were a Christian I" said Maiy W to 

her teacher ; " it would be so nice if I could just get up 
some morning, and feel I was aU right and safe for heaven." 

" Indeed, Mary," replied the lady, " I should be veiy far 
from satisfied that such an experience was to be trusted." 

" Why not, Ma'am 1" asked Mary. 

" Because, my dear, you would very likely get up another 
morning, and feel all wrong, and safe for hdl !^ 

« Do you think so, Miss W ?" 

" I do, indeed ! feeling alone is no criterion of your spiri- 
tual state ; but I would rather talk to you now about your 
first wish ; you say you wish you were a Christian ?" 

" Yes, teacher ; not a stifi", starchy one, like Mrs. — — , 
nor yet a soft, smooth-spoken, gliding creature like — ** 

" Stop, Mary ! I cannot allow you to make such personal 
allusions. Tell me what sort of a Christian you wish to be." 

Mary hesitated ; and Miss W asked, "Do you remem- 
ber when the term Christian was first used ?" 

" Tes, teacher ; it is said in the Acts of the Apostles that 
' the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.' " 

" And do you know why the name was given ?" 

" I think you have told us it was probably meant as a 
term of reproach, because Christ was the theme of their 
conversation and preaching." 

" Just so, Mary ; and they preached eternal salvation 
through Him. Paul and Bam£5as had been a whole year in 
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Antioch, assembling the people whenever they could, and 
' exhorting them with purpose of heart ' to ' cleave unto the 
Lord.' The name given them was singularly appropriate, 
and has from that time been used to designate the true 
people of God, whether collectively or individually. We 
say, a Christian man or woman, a Christian Society, or, the 
Christian Church." 

" Tes, Ma'am ; and this is called a Christian country, but 
all the people in it are not Christians by a long way." 

" No, Mary ; and very likely at the present day you 
would scarcely find a community of people anywhere, where 
every individual of the community had a right to the name 
Christian, in its primary and accepted meaning of a follower 
of Christ — walking in His steps, imbibing His spirit, and 
making known His salvation.'' 

" That is the sort of Christian I want to be,** said Mary ; 
" I would not make a profession merely to be thought well 
of, Uke — " 

" Stop, Mary ! I will not have names.'* 

"Well, teacher, you know we girls cannot help seeing 
who are real Christians, and who are not ; and it is natural 
to us to make remarks upon it. But I beg your pardon, 

and will not do it again. Will you tell me what Mr. J 

meant on Sunday when he said to you, * Look after M ; 

she is almoet a Christian ?* " 

"I understood him to mean, that she had serious desires and 
purposes, and was seeking to become more fully acquainted 
with the way of salvation. He might also mean to imply that 
the only thing she needed was decision of character." 

" Ruth and I talked it over afterwards," said Mary, " and 
we wondered if anybody could be that. I said, * Perhaps 
going to prayer-meeting, and class-meetings, and being 
always at chapel, might make us almost Christians ;' but I 
knew it did not make real ones, or else I should be one." 
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" And what did Ruth think of that ?" 

''She said that King Agrippa was almost a Christian, 
but she did not think he was saved." 

" The term is not a correct one, although often used," said 

Miss W , " As regards Agrippa, it is altogether wrong ; 

his words were, ' Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris* 
tian/ The story of the Cross had so affected him, that he 
was almost persuaded to embrace the profession of Chris- 
tianity ; but that he was almost a Christian, neither he nor 
any one eke at that time imagined. Depend upon it, my 
dear, there are but two distinct classes of people, the belieyer 
and the unbeliever ; the saved and the unsaved ; the wise 
and the foolish." 

"But, teacher, is there no difference between the peni- 
tent and the impenitent 1" 

" Yes, Mary ; all the difference that can be imagined : in 
the true penitent, that work of grace has begun of which 
St. Paul speaks to the Philippians, when he says, * Being 
confident of this very thing, that He which hath begun a 
good work in you will perform ' (perfect) * it until the day of 
Jesus Christ.' There is no sinner so penitent as a pardoned 
sinner ; it is when we believe that the guilt of our sin was 
laid upon Jesus ; when we realize the love of God in Christ, 
as manifested towards us, in that 'while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us,' we learn to hate the sin that needed 
such a sacrifice. 

* Love can bow down the stubborn neck, 

The stone to flesh convert, 
Soften, and melt, and pierce, and break 
An adamantine heart.* " 

Mary was deeply serious now, and after a short silence 

said, with a sigh, "Well, dear Miss W , I do indeed 

tdsh to be a Christian, but it seems hard work." 
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" The soul of the sluggard desireth, and hath nothing," 
was the quiet reply. 

The tears slowly gathered in the eyes of Mary, for the 
Spirit of God was now convincing her of her real condition 
before Him Who " searcheth the heart," and all her self- 
satisfaction was fading away. 

" Teacher," she said at length, ** I capie to-day because 
I thought I was almost saved. ; and that, if you talked to 
me, and prayed to God for me, I should just feel comfort- 
able and happy : and now I am worse than ever I thought 
myself ; but will you pray ?'* 

" Yes, Mary ; only let us quite understand what we want. 
Am I to plead that you have been to preachings, to Bible- 
classes, and prayer-meetings, till you are almost a Christian, 
and now you come to Jesus to have the transformation com- 
pleted r 

" No, indeed,** said Mary. 

" Well, then, Mary, am I to ask the Lord to make you a 
Christian, but not like Mrs. or Miss ?" 

" No, no, no ! " exclaimed Mary, and then going down on 
her knees, she sobbed, " Lord, save me I anyhow ! any- 
where ! but he merciful to me a sinner J^ 

0, how earnestly the teacher and her scholar sought unto 
God ! and if Mary did not leave her teacher rejoicing in the 
assurance of sin forgiven, she left with a deep sense of her 
soul's great need, and a dim appreciation of the Love that 
could break the stubborn heart ; and of the efficacy of the 
blood that " cleanseth from all wn." For many, many days she 
struggled with her disposition to compare herself with 
others, but at length she comprehended how the great, ^Hhe 
common salvation,** could only be obtained by those who 
would plead, — 

** I the chief of sinners am. 
But Jesus died for me I " 
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Dear Mary ! now indeed she rejoiced in the assurance 
that she was safe ; but it was not a matter of feeling merely, 
her faith rested on the Atoning Sacrifice ; she no longer 
troubled herself as to whether she were like this one or the 
other, but her earnest desire was to be like Jesus. 

It was many years after Mary had become " a new crea- 
ture " in Christ Jesus, that she said to her former teacher, 
" I find so many young people resting in the outward form 
of religion, and in attachment to ordinances, and then 
imagining there is little to be done, they are ' almost Chris- 
tians.' 0, Miss W , I so often tell the story of my 

conversion ! " 

And I, too, know many young people who rest short of 
the vital change ; they are amongst the most regular atten- 
dants on the means of grace ; they will collect for all sorts 
of good works ; they will be busy at tea-meetings and 
Dorcas-meetings, and to many appear to be warm-hearted 
Christian girls, but they have not " passed from death unto 
life," they have not accepted the offers of mercy, simply 
because they have never felt the need of mercy. To one of 
these dear young people I lately said, — 
" May the New Year find you a Christian.** 
" 0," was the reply, " I hope so ; for I am almost that now." 
What did she think ? Probably that time would work 
the desirable change. Vain hope ! Jesus only is the ground 
of hope. "Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.'* " Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.** 

" Short of Thy love I would not stop, 
A stranger to the Gospel hope, 

The sense of sin forgiven ; 
I would not, Lord, my soul deceive, 
Without the inward witness live, 

That antepast of heaven." 




IS LUCY V SINCERE ? 

" I BEGIN to question the reality of Lucy's conversion,'' 

said Amelia A , to a young fellow-teacher ; " if such 

an important change had taken place, she would be far more 
quiet and sedate." 

" I was just going to ask you if you thought Lucy V 

was sincere," was the reply ; " I met her just down the lane, 
and she was as merry as ever ; she did not look at all as if 
she had just found religion." 

" Ah ! it will be very sad if she makes a false profession," 
was the reply again ; '^ it will do more harm than we can 
conceive, because she is such a favourite in the senior class." 

" She seems to have a great friend in your father, Miss 
A , had you not better warn him ? " 

*^ I will think about it," said Amelia ; and the two friends 
parted, both doubtless being very much concerned about 
Lucy's sincerity. 

The next evening, Amelia A addressed her father in 

the same words with which she had addressed her friend. 

" Father, do you know I begin to doubt the reality of 
Lucy's conversion." 

" What ! " said Mr. A , quickly. " Why do you 

doubt her?" 

" Had such an important change taken place, she would 
certainly be more quiet and sedate." 

Mr. A was the intelligent and devoted superintendent 

of a North Coimtry Sunday-school, and lately his heart had 
been gladdened by manifest tokens for good amongst the 
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junior teachers and senior scholars. Amongst the latter was 

Lucy V ; and Mr. A had be^n much pleased by the 

straightforward testimony for Jesus which the girl had given. 
She had believed with her whole heart, and she had both 
*^j(yy and peace in believing.*' At the moment his daughter 

spoke, Mr. A was thinking how he would write to a 

friend in the south, and try to encourage her, by telling of 

the change of heart experienced by Lucy V ; for the 

first seeds of Gospel truth had been dropped many years 

ago, when Lucy was resident in the south, and Mr. A 

knew that his firiend's heart would greatly rejoice to hear 
that her former scholar had " believed unto salvation." 

The remarks of his daughter startled him ; for a moment 
he looked steadily at her, and then, as Amelia did not again 
speak, he asked, " What do you know wrong of Lucy ? " 

" Nothing exactly wrong, father ; but you know she was 
such a giggling, flighty girl, and I expected the change in 
her would be so great, that she would not be like the same 
person." 

"And you find she is like herself still. Is Ihat all, 
MUlyf" 

Milly did not relish the tone of her father^s voice, she 
understood him so well, and conscience told her that both 
look and tone said plainly, " Charity believeth aU things, 
hopeth all things." 

There was a rather awkward silence ; Mrs. A broke 

it by asking. " Milly dear, will you take the baby ? " 

Amelia rose, and received her little brother firom themothei's 
arms ; the child was well pleased with the change, and in 
sundry baby ways testified his delight aud satisfaction. 

Mr. A ^'s attention was caught. He began to play with 

him, remarking at the same time, " You little rogue ! only 
bom a few weeks ago, and yet daring to laugh ; why are you 
not quiet and sedate ? fie, baby ! do not laugh yet ! wait 
until you are of the demure age of sister Milly." 
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Milly blushed deeply. "Father!** she said, "you are 
really too bad." 

" Put him down, my dear, and let him walk to me." 

" You know he cannot, father ; you are trying to tease me." 

" Cannot walk ! ** said Mr. A , in feigned surprise ; 

" weU, then, let him crawl ; I think children do crawl before 
they walk, don't they, mother ? " 

Mrs. A laughed, and Amelia replied, " He is far too 

young to do anything so clever." 

" Nothing but laugh 1 ** said Mr. A ; "Milly, my dear, 

I must begin to question the reality of his birth." 

" You cannot, father, for here he is, every part perfect." 

" Do you call this little fellow perfection ? His legs are 
worth nothing, evidently ; and these little chubby hands 
could not move this inkstand ; and he has not sufficient 
sense to know that if he threw it over, the ink would spoil 
lus white frock. He cannot even sing me one of the songs 
of Zion. A pretty state of perfection, surely ! " 

Milly looked more and more confused ; at length she said, 
" Father, little Willie is a perfect bciby, only lus powers are 
not fully developed; if we care for him tenderly, and give 
him proper and sufficient nourishment, his limbs will grow 
and strengthen, and his intellect will expand. I know he 
will be an observant child, and as veritable a little imitator 
as any baby before him. Then you see, father, he will make 
acquaintance with objects and their qualities ; he will find 
out that fire bums, that water is wet, that jam is sweet, and 
ink black, etc., etc.,** and MiUy finished her speech with a 
very hearty laugh. 

Mr. A smiled, but asked quietly, " Have you taken 

my meaning, Milly ? ** 

" Yes, father, from the first I .know well what you wish 
to teach me." 

" My dear, do yon remember the day of your spiritual 
birth?" 
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" Yes, I do, gladly and gratefully." 

" Was it a very great change, Milly ? ** 

" Yes, indeed ; it was from dense darkness to marvellous 
light, from whirlpools of despair to steady trust in Jesus ; 
there seemed solid ground under me, but I was afraid even 
to sing, lest my feet should slip off it/' 

" And so you walked quietly and sedately, you tremb- 
lingly watched your own steps, you were unable to rejoice that 
you had found a foundation, lest in the excitement of joy 
you should miss your footing. Ah ! but, my child, there is 
a ' more excellent way,* and I trust you are even now 
learning it. Christ Jesus ^ left us an example, that we should 
follow His steps.^ Do you not see the difference ? Where 
He stood, you may stand safely. Just seeing the footprints 
of the Saviour, you may foUow on, meditating or rejoicing, 
praying or praising ; and He will not suffer thy steps to 
slide, nor thy foot to be moved." 

" I can see, father,*' said Amelia, humbly ; " I expected 
more from Lucy than I ought, seeing she is but just ' created 
anew in Christ Jesus ; ' and I forgot that her natural dispo- 
sition was quite the opposite of mine. I will try to remember 
she is but a babe in Christ, and we must expect she will 
make many mistakes." 

" Very likely she wiU, Milly ; but don't watch for her 
mistakes, rathar watch for her spiritual growth and develop- 
ment ; depend upon it, Lucy V is on the right ground, 

she looks as happy as the day is long ; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that through grace her understanding will be 
more enlightened, her spiritual perceptions quickened, and 
she will find she cannot touch pitch without being defiled, 
or walk upon hot coals without being burned; and very 
soon, I trust, will be — 

* Quick as the apple of an eye 
The slighteet touch of sin to feel.' '* 
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** I acknowledge I was wrong to remark upon Lucy as I 
did ; but you see, father, my feelings were so different ; I 
was so atoed; indeed, looking back to that wonderful time, 
I experience the same emotion, — 

' The speechless awe that dares not move.' " 

'* Just so,Milly ; and Lucy seems rather to be always singing 
for joy : I met her just before I came in, and I said, ' Well, 
Lucy, what news V and with beaming eye she answered, — 

* In the Heavenly Lamb, thrice happy I am. 
And my heart it doth dance at the sound of His Name ;' — 

and I am not sure whether (he feet kept quite stilL" 

Several weeks after the conversation now recorded, 

Amelia A said to her father, "Father, I have once 

more to state my impressions to you.'' 

" Heigho ! what now. Miss Milly ? Has little Willie 
conquered his alphabet, and learned to run ? " 

" No, father, but Lucy V walks circumspectly, and I 

thought you would like to hear it." 

" I am glad to hear you say it, Milly ; I have been satisfied 
about it myself ; for in the simplicity of her. trust, she has 
brought me her difficulties and temptations, and as the 
Spirit has taught me, so I have counselled her. Qod bless 
her ! I should be grieved indeed if she lost her winning 
cheerfulness. The Lord lifts upon her the light of His 
countenanoe, and she is glad in Him." 

After that, Mr. A hesitated no longer, but wrote an 

account of Lucy V— to his friend in the south. 

Dear young friends, have you accepted the offers of mercy 
through Christ Jesus ? Have you ** redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His 
grace ? " So have I : then let — 

" The Joy from ont onr hearts arise, 
And speak and sparkle in our eyes. 
And vibrate on our tongues." 




MY NAME ; OE, HOW SHALL I KNOW ? 

The members of Miss W ^n class were accustomed to 

have a question proposed to them each Sabbath afternoon, 
and during the week they were supposed to search the 
Scriptures for answers to such question, and on the next 
Sunday each pupil gave at least one reference. Should much 
interest be manifested in the subject so introduced, Miss 

W would make it the theme of conversation. Li this 

manner she often obtained an insight into the thoughts and 
feelings of the girls under her charge, and was enabled to 
bring home to their consciences some of the all-important 
truths of the Gospel. 

One morning there had been a long talk upon the possi- 
bility of knowing individually that they were saved. There 
was not one of the six girls who could testify from her own 
experience that redemption through the blood of Jesus was 
a realized fact, even "the forgiveness of sins," yet Miss 

W hoped that all were inquiring on the subject with an 

earnest desire to possess the assurance which yet they 
thought it very doubtful they could ever obtain. Miss 

W asked what evidence they wished for ? What would 

convince them that the guilt of their sins was laid upon 
Jesus, and that by His stripes they were healed ? 

"01" said one, " nothing, nothing but a Voice speaking 
to me would make me believe it." 

" Yes,** said another, " old Mrs. Webb told me that when 
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she was converted, she was praying hard one night and 
she saw Jesus on the cross ( She saw Him distinctly, and she 
looked at Him earnestly, and at last, with a lovely smile. 
He said, * Thy sins are forgiven.* " 

All seemed to think this a very desirable experience, and 
one girl remarked, " I know now that I am not forgiven. 
Why shouldn't I know if I am ? " 

Before separating, Miss W asked them all to meet her 

in the afternoon, and she would then give them a subject for 
the following Sunday. They did so, and to each was given 
a strip of paper, upon which was written, " In John x. 3, 
Jesus Himself declares of the Good Shepherd, 'He 
calleth His own sheep by name.' Find references to prove 
that this is God's gracious method with the sheep of His 
fold." 

We cannot follow the young folks to their homes, neither 
can we tell the thoughts that agitated their breasts while 
engaged in searching the Word of God ; but on the Sabbath 
morning, all seemed prepared for the reverent discussion of 
the subject. 

When the time arrived for the Bible-lesson, Miss W 

said, '^ I see by your faces as well as your papers that you 
have some references for me, so I think you shall read them 
all, and then we will talk upon this veiy interesting and 
important subject." 

The passages read were the foHowing : — "My sheep hear 
My voice." " Fear not, for I have redeemed thee ; I have 
called thee by thy name ; thou art Mine." " And the Lord 
said unto Moses, I will do this thing also that thou hast 
spoken : for thou hast found grace in My sight, and I know 
thee by name 1 " " Jesus said unto her, Mary" " Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou Me ? " "I the Lord have called 
thee in righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and will 
keep thee." 
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" And now," said Miss W y as she made a memo- 
randum of all the references brought her, ^'does any one 
know why I gave this subject ? " 

" 0, yes ! " all replied ; " it was because we did not 
believe we could know whether we were God's children or 
not." 

" And what do these texts prove ? " 

" This, teacher," said one, " that if I know my own 
name, I shall know if Jesus calls me." 

" Yes," said another, '^ I chose that text, ^ Jesus said 
unto her, Maiy,* because my name is Mary, and if Jesus 
would call me as plainly, I should like it." 

" Do you know any one who was called early in life, and 
called by name ? " 

" Samuel," was the reply ; " but he did not know the 
Voice until Eli told him." 

" Very true," said Miss W , " but he heard it, and 

responded to the call readily ; even three times he got out 
of his bed to inquire, so sure was he of Hie Voice, and of 
his own name, and when he had received instruction, he 
responded rightly, * Speak, Lord ; for Thy servant heareth.' 
You^ too, have often been called, and you have known the 
Voice ; every sermon that has troubled your conscience, 
every Bible-lesson that has made you long to be a Christian, 
every sickness that has made you wonder if you should die, 
every grave that has opened to receive the body of a friend 
or companion, has been Jesus calling to you, and y<m 
hnexo it ; the question is, have you yet responded to the 
call?" 

Then, after a pause, the teacher added, — 

** I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto Me, and rest ; 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon My breast. 

M 
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I came to Jesus eu I watj 

Weary, and worn, and sad ; 
I found in Him a resting-place, 

'And He has made me glad." 

Deep seriousness was on each countenance ; but one girl, 
unwilling to give way to emotion, said carelessly, "My 
father says, ' Many are called, but few chosen.* '* 

*^ Yes, my dear, quite right, for Jesus Himself said it ; 
take care that you are (nu of ikefewP 

'' But, teacher, if Jesus doesn't choose me, how can I help 
it?" 

'^ Many are called, and slight or r^ed the call ; Jesus 
cannot choose them ; would you f Others accept the call ; 
not only hea/r the Voice, but foUow the Shepherd ; these He 
chooses. When Jesus said, 'Mary,' she immediately 
responded, ' Rabboni, or Master ; ' sheknew the Lord ; there 
was mutual recognition, ' I have called thee by thy name ! ' 
There are two or three thoughts suggested by this ; first, it 
would seem to show superior position : the Master calls the 
servant by name, as He has a right to do ; the servant gives 
the Master His title. Secondly, it manifests the familiarity 
of friendship : it is a privilege we grant those wiih whom we 
are on intimate terms, and from them it is sweet and grati- 
fying. What said Jesus to His disciples 7 ' I have called 
you friends ; ' ' I have called thee by thy name.' Again, it 
may betoken filial relationship ; for said the Lord of those 
who take hold of the covenant, ' Even unto them will I give 
in Mine house and within My walls a place and a name 
better than of sons and of daughters.' ' And because ye are 
8ons, God has« sent forth the Spirit of His Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father.' Here, again, there is mutual 
recognition ; God says, * My child ! My people ! ' we 
respond, * My Father ! my God ! ' 
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"' * My Father God I ' that gradooB sound 
Dispels my guilty fear ; 
Not all the harmony of heaven 
Could so delight my ear/ " 

" And now, Maiy Ann," said Miaa W to a quiet- 
looking girl, who had scarcely made a remark, but had given 
eager attention to all, ^' read your reference again, and tell 
me what you think of it/' 

Maiy Ann read, " I the Lord have called thee in righteous- 
ness, and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee." 

Encouraged to speak out her thoughts, Mary Ann said, 
" When I first found that text, I thought it wouldn't do, 
because there was nothing in it about my name ; but then I 
remembered the first time I went to London, I was frightened 
when we went into the tunnel r I was only a very little girl, 
and everybody left off talking, and I felt afraid to speak, 
but I put out my hand to feel for my mother, and presently 
I felt her hand, and she took hold of mine, and kept it. 
Before that, I had been wishing she would only just say, 
' All right, Mary Ann ;' but when she had hold of my hand, 
I felt all right, though she did not speak." 

" And did you not once think, ' Perhaps, after all, this is 
not my mother's hand, but a stranger's ? ' " 

" O dear no ! " she said, excitedly ; " I knew her hand, 
there is a way about it : I should know it if I woke out of 
sleep in the darkest night." 

" And so," said Miss W , " you believe that even 

without hearing the voice and your name, if you could fed 
the grasp of the Saviour's hand, you would be sure you were 
safe ? Do you think there would be any difficulty in recog- 
nising His touch ?" 

" no, teacher ; and I think I do ! " 

This paper will, I fear, exceed its limits, so I will only add 

that many months elapsed before Miss W had reason to 

M 2 
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believe that the girls whom she taught had experienced that 
blessed change which is kooim among .ue bj the term 
"conTeraion ;" bttt at length some of the number gladly 
testified, " being jmtified by faith, 7 have peace with God 
thtongh oar Lord Jesus Christ" 

" I loTQ my Bhepherd^H v(Ac6 ; 
His watchful eye ilmJl keep 
IS J wand' ring ioqI mmong 
The thousands of Hu ohMp : 
He feeds Hii floc^ He calls theic namii, 
Hla bosom bean the lender lambs." 




A WOMAN'S ORNAMENTS. 

On a clear frosty Saturday eyening, in the month of 
December, 185 — , two young women were walking briskly 
up the High-Street of the provincial town in which they 
dwelt. Suddenly their steps were arrested by the sight of 
an immense placard, which was occupying a conspicuous 
place in a shop-window, and was headed : *' To all Young 
Women." It proved to be an announcement, that on Sunday 
evening, a special sermon would be preached in the public 
lecture hall. The preacher was to be a man of note, and the 
subject of his discourse — " A Woman's Ornaments.'' 

" What a queer subject for a sermon," said Susan R 

to her companion, Hetty L . "I suppose they think 

women are more fond of ornaments than men are ; but I 
don't know so much about that !" 

"No, indeed," returned Hetty; "judging by the number 
of rings some of them sport, but ^ All is not gold that glitters.' " 
And both girls laughed merrily, as if there was a personal 
allusion which both understood. 

The friends walked on talking about the bill and its con- 
tents, till Susan asked, — 

"Are you engaged to-morrow evening, Hetty ?" 

" Not particularly. Do you want to go to chapel ?" 

"I should like to ; but don't say anything to Ben ; he 
would try to laugh me out of it." 

" It is many a long day since I went inside a place of 
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worship," said Hetty; "but if I made up my mind to go, 
nobody in the world would laugh me out of it." 

" I can't stand being ridiculed," returned Susan. " I used 
to go regularly to church, morning and evening, but I con- 
fess I was laughed out of it." 

" I went to a Sunday-school, and to chapel," said Hetty ; 
" and at one time had very serious thoughts ; but somehow 
I wanted to join other young people in Sunday parties of 
pleasure, and as I could not serve God and Mammon, I gave 
up the right, and chose the wrong. Since then, I have 
never ventured into a church or chapel." 

" But, Hetty, you will come with me to-morrow ?" pleaded 
Susan. 

" I won't promise, but you can call ; come and have your 
tea with me." 

That night was to Hetty a night of painfiil memories ; 
of deep conviction of sinfulness, of bitter self-condemnation. 
Many scenes of former days were vividly brought before her 
mental vision^ Long-forgotten texts of Scripture, and verses 
of hymns, occurred to her, and she found it impossible to 
compose herself to sleep. Hour after hour she tossed rest- 
lessly about, sometimes murmuring, " God be merciful to me 
a sinner!" then speaking to herself, ^' What can I expect? 
I deliberately chose the broad road ; I knew it led to eternal 
ruin, but I chose it. Ah! my teacher put it all plainly 
before me, and yet I was fool enough to prefer present, fleet- 
ing pleasure to future, eternal joy. I see it all now ; indeed, 
I saw it then, but I made my choice. ' God be merciful to 
me a sinner!' Dear me! the church-clock has just struck 
four ; how shall I get to sleep ? When I was a child, I used 
to say hymns to myself until I fell asleep. I wonder if I 
could think of one ?" and Hetty began a former favourite : — 

" Now that my journey's just began, 
My course so little trod, 
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I'll stay before I farther run, 

And give myself to God. 
And lest I should be ever led 

In sinful paths to stray, 
I would at once begin to tread 

In wiBdom'a pleasant way." 

To her sniprise she could think of it all ; and as no other 
directly presented itself, she commenced the same again, and 
before she finished it, fell asleep. Sunday morning was far 
advanced when Hetty awoke ; her head ached sadly, and as 
she rose, the words were in her mind, — 

' " I'll stay before I farther run, 
And give myself to God." 

But not nowy thought Hetty, there is so much to do, and I 
am afraid it is late. Just then, the bells of a neighbouring 
church chimed for the morning service, and Hetty had her 
fire to light, her room to put in order, and her breakfast to 
get ready. Had you asked Hetty, how it was that she had 
all this to do, she would have told you, as she once told me, 
" She was on her men hands ;" and very industrious, willing 
hands they were, and they earned a very comfortable main- 
tenance. Indeed, Hetty sometimes boasted that she could 
dress as well as those who held higher places in the manu- 
factory, and her things were not bought of a talJ^-man, but 
paid for at a respectable shop. 

Hetty had been accustomed to spend her Sunday after- 
noons in reading light and cheap literature, and this day, as 
usual, she drew her chair to the fire, and took up the 
" Family Herald ;" but the book had lost its attraction, and 
she dropped it on her lap, and sat perfectly stiU, gazing list- 
lessly into the fire. But very busy were her thoughts ; and 

when later in the afternoon, Susan R came, her knock 

at the door considerably startled Hetty. She welcomed her 
friend cordially, but gravely, and Susan remarked, — 
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** Mj brother wanted to come with me, but I would not 
let him ; I told him we were going to-night to learn where 
to get ornaments good and cheap, and he says he will meet 
us when we come out of the halL* 

Hetty now prepared the tea, and the two girls chatted 
pleasantly for some time. At length Hetty said, " Susan, I 
would not spoil your tea by saying anything to pain you, 
but I never shrink from declaring what I mean, and I want 
to tell you my solemn determination." 

Susan looked alarmed, and with faltering voice asked, 
" Do you mean to be religious V* 

" Since we read that bill last night," said Hetty, " I have 

been compelled to review my past life ; I have seen clearly 

how I have sinned against light ; how I have quenched the 

Spirit ; how I have gone determinately in the wrong path, 

and 

* Would not when I might, 
Be freely saved by grace.' 

Susan, you know I have been ready for all sorts of so-called 

pleasure, Sunday or week-day has made no difference, but 

now I confess I hme nemer ikoroughl/y enjoyed any of it. In 

the midst of giddy companions, I have often sighed, ' that 

it were with me as in months past!' But I must make 

haste, for it is time to get ready. I never can bear half 

measures : when I chose the paths of sin, I kept them ; I 

was never found where God*s people meet. Now I have 

resolved, God helping me, to go to-night to hear a sermon, 

and it will not be the last. No, Susan ; I care not who 

laughs and jeers, from this time I renounce the paths of the 

destroyer, and through grace will choose life eternal If 

necessary, I can say, — 

> My old companions, fare ye well I 
I will not go with you to hell I 
! I mean with Jesus Christ to dwell I 

And thaf 8 the news I ' " 
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Hetty rose, and bent over Susan, saying affectionately, *^ Do, 
Susan, stand by me, and let us decide for Jesus." 

Many tears had Susan shed during the relation of Hetty, 
and now she put on her bonnet, only remarking, " I never 
knew much about these things, but Hetty, you and I must 
always be friends." 

The lecture hall was well filled with a mixed congregation, 
but as might be expected, the greater proportion were young 
women. The text was Paul's First Epistle to Timothy iL 
8 — 10 ; and the sermon was an earnest, faithful exposition 
of the passage. Any description of it in these pages would 
be out of place. Susan thought many things said were 
strange and startling ; but to Hetty, everything the preacher 
uttered had a joyful sound ; her whole soul seemed to drink 
in truth ; and when at the close of the sermon the congrega- 
tion sang, — 

** Send down Thy likeness from above, 

And let this my adorning be ; 
Clothe me with wisdom, patience, love, 

With lowliness and purity, 
Than gold and pearls more precious far, 
And brighter than the morning star," — 

Hetty's voice joined heartily in the melody. At the door 

of the hall, Benjamin R met the girls, and in a boisterous 

manner exclaimed, " Now, then, where shall we go for cheap 
jewellery ?" 

Hetty replied : " The sermon has been about women's 
ornaments, Ben ; but we have been learning how to procure 
inward adorning : Susan and I are going to think less of our 
dress and trinkets, and more about meekness, patience, love, 
and good works." 

" Nonsense," said Ben ; " don't tiy to fool a fellow ; what 
will it be worth?" 

" In the sight of God, of greed price,'* said Hetty. 
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By this time they were free of the crowd,^ and Susan 
spoke ; — 

" 0, Hetty ! what shall I do ? I never.felt so miserable 
in my life ; I wish I was a Christian woman, and had the 
ornaments we have heard about." 

" Now, Sue," interrupted her brother, " we will have no 
more of this ; you must never go near the place again, either 
of you. Methodist parsons are paid for this sort of thing, 
and as feur as I know, the more souls they gather in, the more 
gold they get in the pocket." 

''0, Ben, Ben!" said Susan, bursting into tears; but 
Hetty stood still, and looking the young man steadily in the 
face, spoke as follows ; — 

'^ Benjamin, you have paid great attentions to me lately, 
and I have silently consented to receive them ; but here and 
now, you and I part, our paths probably will widely diverge ; 
oil my knees in that hall, I gave myself to Him Who first 
gave Himself to me. I dm ashamed of my past ; I bless God 
for the present ; I have strong hope and trust about my 
future. Grood-bye, and may God bless you !" Then turning 
to Susan, she invited her to go in with her, as she wanted to 
speak to her. 

Ben slunk off, feeling very sulky, and afi&rming what he 
did not believe, that for a pair of gold ear-rings he could win 
Hetty back again. 

As soon as the girls were in the cozy little room where 
a short time ago they had taken tea, Hetty went to her box, 
and laying out her clothes on the carpet, she at length came 
to a small parcel, which she took out and untied. It was a 
beautiful little Bible. 

" Look here, Susan," she, said ; " when I left my teacher, 
she called here one day, and brought me this Bible ; I did 
not want to take it, for I said I chose to give up that sort of 
thing altogether. She looked sorry, but wanted me to have 
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a keepeake ; bo ahe proposed that I ahotild put it at the 
bottom of mj box until I felt tbe need of it, either to com- 
fort others or mjaelf That time is come, Suaan ; Sow jou 
and I will read it together." 

And BO they did, evening after evening ; and Hett; went 
back to her old seat in the chapel and the Sunday-school, 
and with her alwaj's was her friend Susan : better than all, 
they " sat at the feet of Jesus," and learned of Him. Often 
they spoke to each other of that first Sunday, when they 
listened to the sermon on "A Woman's Ornaments;" and 
they endeavoured to adorn themselves as women professing 
godliness. In fact, for many years they have been examples 
"of the beliereiB in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity." 




WILL YOU BE THE LAST? 
<< I AM fond of having the last piece," said Lena F- 



as she took the last slice of bread and butter from the plate 
handed to her ; " indeed/' she added, " the last of anything 
has a charm for me." 

The young people who were grouped round the tea-table 
n their teacher^s parlour all laughed, and one said dryly, 
* We know you like the last word, Lena." 

'^ Yqs, I do,'' said Lena ; '^ and I think I generally have 
it, though sometimes it may seem rather saucy of me, but it 
is nice to think, 'After my words they spake not again.'" 

" What a peculiar fancy of yours, Lena," said a young 
frail-looking girl who sat near her ; " I should not think yon 
could carry it out." ' 

'' 0, yes, Gracie ; I do, indeed! I like- the last seat in a 
lecture-hall ; the last ticket issued for a train; the last train 
at night ; (I might go on interminably, but will finish with) 
and ' the last rose of summer left blooming alone.' " 

There was plenty of merriment over Lena's declaration ; 
and as tea-cake, currant-cake, seed-cake, and other things 
disappeared, plate after plate was handed to Lena that she 
might take the last piece. For a time she took them bravely, 
but was beginning to sigh for the last plate, when a sudden 
and shrill scream from the kitchen caused all present to 
start to their feet ; but the scream was so quickly succeeded 
by laughter, that seats were quietly resumed, only two or 
three of the young folks having left the room. They came 
back merrily, Lena F exclaiming, — 
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"0, Miss W , the servant trod on something she 

thought was the cat, and it turned out to be a house- 
flannel!* 

" But, my dear Lena,** said Miss W , " you were the 

first to move, how was that ?** 

'^ I was so excited, Ma'am," replied Lena ; " and you 
know I thought there was real danger." 

'^ Then I conclude, Lena, that if any one is in trouble or 
distress, your fancy for the last would not lead you to be 
the last to lend a helping hand ?" 

" No, Miss W ; but if there had been anything 

wrong, I should have wished to be the last to leave." 

The social meal was concluded, and while Miss W-— 
was busy in another part of the house, the young folks 
chatted unrestrainedly. There was a gentleman sitting in 
one comer of the room, but he had taken a book, in which 
he appeared to be absorbed, so no one took any account of 
him. 

" Lena F ," said Grace L , " I have been wonder- 
ing why you like the last seat at a lecture-hall." 

" Just for fun, Gracie,'* replied Lena. " You go into the 
hall, and it looks full, and everybody in every row looks 
round to the next row, and they seem to say plainly, ^ There 
is certainly no room here, but they might accommodate you 
there ;' and at length some venerable old gentleman, with a 
gray beard and gold spectacles, benevolently points out to 
you a vacant seat, and you drop into it, and everybody set- 
tles again, and you feel as if you completed the audience, 
and—" 

Lena paused, as if for another addendum, so Mary G 

suggested, — 

" Let us all say when, where, or in what we should like to 
be the last." 

** Very well ; you begin, Mary." 
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" But you must giVe a reason for your wiflh,'' said Lena, 
'^ or else oar dear little Grace will not be satisfied." 

*^ Well, then," said Mary, '' I should like to be the last 
bright ray of a glorious sunset, lingering on, unwilling to 
leave the world to darkness,^ 

" And I would be the last pale star,'' said Maria ; '' that 
of course would be the morning star ; then if the last to 
shine, I should rejoice, inasmuch as I should give pkux to the 
gUmous orb of da/gP 

'^And I," said another, ''would be the last note in a 
badly sung song, for eveiy one would Uess me for bringing 
it to a conclusion, and I VikA to be useful in getting rid of 
horrors." 

'' And I," said little Emily, << would like to be the last 
new book in the libraiy ; it looks so bright and firesh, and 
everybody vfcmts it at onceJ' 

" And I," said Grace L , " would like to be the last 

drop in the cup of sorrow ; and to have the privilege of 
whispering to the sufferer, 'joy cometh in the morning.' " 

During the conversation, Miss W had returned, and 

quietly taken her seat : she soon discovered what they were 
about, and listened with interest ; at length Emily said, 
" Teacher, what last thing would you like to be ?" 

" I scarcely know," she replied, " perhaps the last stone 
of an arch." 

*' Give a reason, please," exclaimed several voices. 

^' I believe the last stone of an arch is called the key- 
stone ; U gives unity to the separcUepoHs, locks all together, and 
makes them one/* 

" Thank you. Miss W ," said Grace L ; " we will 

leave off directly, but of course Lena must have the last 
wish." 

*' Well, then," said Lena, ^* I think I am strong-minded 
enough to wish to be Campbell's Last Man ; then should 
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I witness the demolition of Miss W ^*s arch, the break- 
ing of Gracie's cup of sorrow, the end of the library, and 
the silence of the singer ; then should I see the paling of 
the morning star, and the setting of the sun that shall rise 
no more for ever.*' 

" But, Lena," said Grace L , " you know that is all 

romance ; there never will be a last man ; the Apostle Paul 
says, ^' We shaU not all sleep, but we shall all be changed." 

'' Yes, he does,'' said another : *' and in writing to the 
Thessaloniansj he speaks in the same way, ^we which are 
alive and remain.' " 

*^ I know that," said Lena, lightly ; '^ but if it could be 
true, you know, I should like it" 

" Lena, dear," said little Emily, " where would you go to 
ai Uistf" The question was innocently put, the speaker 
certainly had no thought of creating a sensation, but some 
voice uttered a monitory, ''Hush, Emily!" and then a 
silence ensued which no one seemed inclined to break, so 

Miss W opened the piano, and soon the whole party 

were engaged in singing the songs of Zion ; but neither Lena 
nor Emily fully recovered their spirits. Emily, poor child ! 
thought she had said something to wound Lena, and watched 
her anxiously and affectionately, but Lena did not notice 
her. The evening passed rapidly away, and refreshments 
were brought in, and handed round to the party. Then 

Miss W ^"s friend arose, and requested permission to say 

a few words. Of course it was granted, and every eye was 
turned towards him, and every ear opened to listen to his 
words, for well those girls knew they should hear words of 
kindly counsel 

" My dear young friends," he said, " Last Words have 
sometimes a pathos and a power that no others have ; they 
live in our remembrance. Who has not often echoed the 
last words of the dying thief, * Lord, remember me when 
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Thou comest into Thy kingdom ? * Who has not rejoiced at 
the grand truths contained in the Last Words uttered by the 
Sufferer on the centre cross, ' It is finished ! ' Blessed 
words these I Last words ! Yes, they have many a time 
stirred our spirit's depths, and we have trembled, wept, or 
rejoiced. We have recoUed with anguish at the last words of 
Judas, ' I have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent 
blood ! ' We have wept with sympathy as we have seen 
Stephen surrounded by his murderers, praying for them, 
and then uttering his last words, ' Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.' We have not handed down to us the last words of 
the Apostle Paul, but it was when ' the time of his departure' 
was ' at hand,' that he wrote the soul-stirring words, ' I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day : and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love His appearing.' How many last words of 
dying saints come crowding on my memory! The latest 
were those of an aged servant of Christ by whose bedside I 
was kneeling when he exclaimed, 'Thine, Lord, is the 
kingdom — and the power — ^and the glory; For ever — ^and 
ever — ^and ever — ' and as I closed the dying eyes I uttered 
the Amen ! But I did not intend to spend so much time in 
speaking of these Last Words, but I feel deeply to-night that 
the words I speak will be my last words to you. It is 
not at all probable that we shall meet again ; will you 
therefore allow me to say that I was much struck this 
evening with the conversation that followed Lena's affirma- 
tion that for her ' the last of anything' possessed a charm ? 
I would not prevent your free expression of opinion, but the 
question occurred to my own mind ^— Might not the last be 
meiged in the Too late f It is not a pleasant thing when 
you have stayed till the last minute before starting to catch 
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a lasi trai/ny and then have reached the station to find the 
door shut, and the only words you obtain from the stolid 
porter are the suggestive words, 'Too lateT I could 
imagine my 'strong-minded' young friend equal to this 
emergency ; but there are other and more serious matters 
that I would mention. The glad news of salvation for the 
chief of sinners has frequently been brought before you ; 
were I to put to you the question, ' What must I do to be 
saved ? ' any one of you could point me to ' the Lamb of 
Grod, which taketh away the sin of the world.' Ah ! my 
young friends, to know the way, to describe the way, to 
point the way, is not sufficient ; you must tread the way. 
Jesus said, ' Him that comdk to Me I will in no wise cast 
out.' Will you come im)w f Which of you will venture to 
say, ' I will wait to be the last ? ' Might you not be too 
IcUe f The glorious Gospel Feast is spread ; the invitations 
are issued ; the guest-robes provided ; ' millions of trans- 
gressors poor ' have been admitted, and ' yet there is room.' 
Will you wait for fhe last seat at the table ? Is it safe ? the 
wedding is furnished with guests ; might you not be too 
late ? It is right for the captain of an ill-fated vessel to be 
the last to leave his sinking ship ; it was noble of the Christian 
miner to say to his comrade, when only one of them could 
be rescued from danger, 'Jump in. Bill ; you are not saved : 
in a few minutes I shall be in heaven.' But it will be mad- 
ness if now receiving another invitation to accept the pardon 
purchased by the blood of Jesus, and freely offered to you, 
any one of you should venture to say, ' I hope to do so, but 
I will be the last of the class.' May I press the questions, — 
Which of you will accept His gracious offers now ? and which 
of you will be Ihe last f " 

" 0, Sir ! " said Lena F , as the gentleman sat down, 

" I have often, very often, been self-condemned, that I have 
not yielded to the strivings of God's Holy Spirit ; and while 

N 
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you have been speaking, I have felt burdened beyond 
measure. Dear Emily's innocent question, ^ Where will you 
go to at last ? ' was a knock at the door of my heart, and 
since then my feelings can only be told by the following 
words, — 

* Knocking I knocking I What I still knocking I 

He still there I 
What's the hour P The night is waning. 
In my heart a drear complaining, 

And a chilly, sad unrest I 
Ah I this knocking I it disturbs me I 
Give me rest I 
Rest-ahl rest! '" 

" Lena, my dear," said Miss W , " you know Who 

said, ' Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.' " 

The little party now sang the well-known hymn, " Just as 
I am,'' and after prayer they separated, and went to their 

own homes. Grace L accompanied Lena, and in her 

own quiet way spoke of the Saviour^s love for sinners. 
Thoroughly was Lena broken down ; and if any of my 
readers are interested enough to ask the question, — 

'*Did she openp doth she? wiU sheP" 

they will be glad to know that she was not the lad of the 
girls to realize the preciousness of forgiving love. The last 
time her teacher conversed with her, she was calmly resting 
on the Atonement, and repeated with streaming eyes — 

" Tears of joy mine eyes o'erflow 
That I have any hope of heaven ; 
Much of love I ought to know, 
For I haye much forgiven." 





"TAKEN TO JESUS.'' 

Everybody knew that Lottie C loved children. She 

never passed through the village street, or round the green, 
or up The Grove, but she was nodding and smiling to 
the children at the windows, stopping to pat the cheeks of 
the children she met, or to play with children at cottage- 
doors, or to kiss the babies in the mothers' arms. She was 
little more than a child herself, a delicate, frail girl — at 
least, so people said, and so she looked ; but, dear me ! she 
was not sick ; she was bright, and lively, and brisk, and 
had a kind word either for the aged or the young, of what- 
ever condition or position in life ; but she loved the little 
ones most. No, let me correct that statement ; her hearths 
best affections were given to Jesus ! 

Lottie was an only child, and her parents almost idolized 
her. They had not taught her the way of salvation through 
Christ Jesus ; indeed, no one was more surprised than they 
at what they called her " religious tendencies," and they 
were afraid that they were signs that Grod intended to take 
her from them early. Often the husband would say to the 
wife, or the wife would say to the husband, " She is too 
good to live." 

It was very seldom that anybody contradicted Lottie ; 
somehow or other she always seemed to have her own way. 
But then it was a very pleasant and loving way ; a way of 
forgetting self, and remembering everybody else. 

Lottie's home was pleasantly situated, and she herself had 

N 2 
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a pretty room, where she gathered about her all sorts of 
simple treasures, especially books and flowers. She had no 
unreasonable desires, and it was easy to her friends to gratify 
her reasonable ones ; and many a time an expensiye pre- 
sent would be scarcely noticed, while an inexpensive one 
would be cherished with kindest care. 

''You know. Mamma," she would say, ''it is not the 
money-value of the gift that I care for, but how much I love 
and esteem ihe ffi/ver.** 

I have said that Lottie generally had her own way ; but 
there was one thing about which her Papa had Ms way. 
Many times had Lottie pleaded with him in vain ; he would 
not permit her to teach in the Sabbath-school. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. C fancied that the atmosphere of a school- 
room must necessarily be detrimental to health, and they 
drew such a picture of the desolation that would be in their 
home if they lost her, that at length gentle, unselfish Lottie 
refrained from pressing her suit, although it was a subject 
upon which she felt strongly ; but she often put up the peti- 
tion, " Lord Jesus, open a way for me !" 

One day she was visiting a friend who had for many years 
been a Sabbath-school teacher. 

" Miss W ," she said, " I sometimes almost envy you, 

for Jesus has said to you, ' Feed My lambs.' " 

" And so He has to you, Lottie.'' 

" Do you think so. Miss W ?" she asked sadly ; " then 

I am really sony, for dear Papa won't let me." 

"Not let you, Lottie I" 

"No, dear Miss W ;" and then Lottie told all the 

objections raised to her teaching in the Sunday-schooL 

Miss W heard all, and then quietly said, "Jesus has 

plenty of lambs that are not gathered into the Sunday-school." 

In a moment Lottie caught her friend's idea, and replied — 

" Thank you for the thought ! I can teach them anywhere ; 
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there are plenty about." And so, with a trustful and thank- 
ful heart, Lottie went home, saying, " I thank Thee, Lord 
Jesus ; Thou hast opened the way !" . 

And now Lottie had an insight into her mission; and 
whenever she stopped at a cottage-door to talk to a little 
one, she would say something about the Good Shepherd 
Jesus ; and when she met a group of children in the village, 
and they would cry out, "Ah, Miss Lottie ?" she would pull 
out of her pocket a packet of Scripture Picture-Cards, and 
selecting one, would explain it in a few simple words, and 
then promise to give it to the boy or girl who remembered 
the most about it when next she saw thenu Before long 
Lottie stepped into a tidy little room, where two children 
were playing on the floor. Down on the floor went Lottie, 
and after playing a little while, she asked, " Shall I tell you 
a story?" What child ever said "No" to that question? 
And so having got the " Yes," Lottie told about the dear 
little Baby Boy bom in a stable and laid in a manger ; and 
yet He was such a wonderful Babe, that He had some 
visitors who brought such grand presents. And having 
secured the eager interest of the children, she left them, pro- 
mising when she came again to tell the Baby's name. 

Again and again Lottie stepped into that cottage, and told 
her Scripture stories ; and at length obtained permission to 
bring in some of the children from the neighbouring cot- 
tages, that they too might " hear of heaven, and learn the 
way." They learned also to sing a few simple verses ; and 

pleased indeed they were. So Lottie had a class of 

poor children in a cottage. But this was not all. In her 
own pretty room at home she began to gather a few little 
ones from more pretentious houses. There was no difficulty, 
for all the children loved her, and an invitation to visit 
" Miss Lottie" was always gladly responded to ; and so 
Lottie had a class also in her own home. 
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Do not for a moment suppose there was anything formal 
about the gatherings ; there was no set time for them ; some- 
times one day, sometimes another ; sometimes in the morn- 
ing, sometimes afternoon, and sometimes of a summer even- 
ing, — only then the children would group round Lottie in 
the garden, or out in the meadows. 

One day there had been half-a-dozen little creatures in 
Lottie's pleasant room, and she had been telling them of 
Jesus, and His love to the children. She told how mothers 
brought their little ones for Jesus just to touch them ; (they 
knew there would be blessing in the touch ;) and He not 
only touched them, but took them in His arms, and blessed 
them. Then they sang, — 

" How kind wa« our Saviour 

To bid those children welcome I 
But there are many thousands who 

Have never heard His name ; 
The Bible they have never read, 
They know not that the Saviour said, 
* Suffer the children to come unto Me.*" 

And soon Lottie kissed one after the other, and sent them 
home ; but little Minnie would not go. 

" Shut the door," she said ; and Lottie shut it, and allowed 
the child to lead her back into the room, all the while 
wondering what she could want. She soon knew. 

'' Miss Lottie,'' said Minnie, with a trustful, loving look 
at her friend, " Will you take me to Jesus ? My Ma never 
took me to Jems I Will you, please ?" 

For a moment Lottie hesitated, but only for a moment ; 
then she knelt down, making the little one kneel beside her, 
while she besought Jesus to " fold her in His loving embrace." 
Joy beamed from the expressive blue eyes, and Minnie 
said, — 
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^^Nowy I am in Jem^s arms ! dear Miss Lottie. I am so 
glad ! you have taken me to Jesus ! " 

The next time Minnie was at a gathering of the children, 
she told how Miss Lottie had taken her to Jemis ; and with 
one accord they cried, '^ Please take us all to Jetus /" and 
Lottie knelt in the midst of the group, and asked Jesus to 
take care of His lambs, and keep them from straying away 
from Him. 

Months fled, and still these pleasant teachings were con- 
tinued ; but one day Minnie vxis not, for angels had fetched 
her to be with Jesus, the Grood Shepherd. Lottie called at 
the house to have a look at the body of her darling as it lay 
in the little coffin ; and as she stood by it, in company with 
the child's mother, the lady said, "Thank you very, very 
much, for teaching my darling about Jesus. Two days ago, 
as I was holding her little hand in mine, she said, ' Ma, I 
will tell you a secret ; and then you won't be sorry ! A long, 
long time ago Miss Lottie took me to Jesus ; and I have 
been His lamb ever since ; and now I am going home to His 
heavenly fold ;' and then she closed her eyes and said, 
' Dear Jesus, I am ready ! please soon to bring Miss Lottie.'" 

Lottie thanked Grod that night that she had been per- 
mitted to feed the lambs ; and now it was her privilege, young 
as she was, to lead Minnie's Mamma to Jesus. 

And now if any young people are in the position of Lottie 

C f and cannot teach in Sunday-schools, let me say to 

them, the Saviour has plenty of lambs about. Feed them 
when and where you can. 

" spread the joyful sound, 
The Slivioar's love proclaim ; 
And publish all around 

Salvation through His name : 
Till the whole world take up the strain, 
And send the echo back again." 




NORA GRAYSON^S DREAM. 



For many hours had Nora Grayson been in bed, and yet 
sleep would not wrap her senses in forgetfulness. 

Nora had that evening been to a Bible-class, of which for 
four years she had been a member, and where, two years 
before, she had learned the way of salvation through faith in 
the crucified Saviour. 

Miss A , the late teacher, whom they all loved so well, 

had just removed from the town. 

The new teacher, Mrs. S , was to meet them as usual 

on the following Wednesday evening. 

The news soon spread, and at the appointed time all the 
girls were present in the class-room. Unfortunately for 

Mrs. S , she was rather behind the time, and when she 

entered, twenty pairs of eyes were directed towards her, 
but there were no expressions of welcome ; on the contrary, 

a sudden shyness seized the company. Mrs. S gave out 

a hymn, and herself raised a familiar tune, but only one or 
two voices joined her in the singing. The Bibles were 
opened, but there was still the same reserve on the part of 
the girls ; no answer was given to the questions put by Mrs. 

S , and at length she ceased to ask them, but gave a 

simple exposition of the passage read, sang the Doxology, 
and closed the meeting with prayer. She had intended to 
speak a few pleasant words to the girls, and invite them to 
her own house ; she thought she would procure their names 
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and addresses, and, if possible, establish her footing amongst 
them ; but as she remained on her knees after her spoken 
prayer, the door was gently opened, and quickly the girls 
glided out. There were only two or three left in the room, 
and they betrayed such an evident desire to escape, that 
Mrs. S took no pains to stop them. 

Some few weeks elapsed, and there seemed to be but 
little probability of any closer intimacy between the lady 
and the members of her class. There had been one or two 
attempts on her part to get into conversation with single 
individuals, but they had signally failed. Once she had 
said, "If any of you dear girls live in my direction, we 
may as well walk together." 

Thefe was a sort of hushed murmur of " Emma M ," 

but Emma spoke up — 

" Thank you. Ma'am, I do ; but I am not going directly 
home, as I have a call to make." 

Mrs. S had not renewed the invitation. 

On the night when Nora Grayson was so wakeful, there 

had been a thorough change in the demeanour of Mrs. S . 

She was very quiet and gentle in manner ; she asked no 
questions, but gave a very earnest address (it could not be 
called a Bible-lesson, because she had onijhearers, not scholars). 
She made no effort to speak to anybody, but looked as 
though she accepted the coldness which had been shown her, 
and might have said, " If ever there is any alteration in our 
relations to each other, you shaU take the initiative." 

It was this change that had struck Nora ; and she could 
not help thinking that they had really behaved very ill 
towards her. 

" I think I must make a venture," she said to herself ; 
" I will ask God for Christ's sake to give me His Holy 
Spirit to help me, and I am quite sure He will ! ' Quite 
sure ! ' did I say ? that is believing ; and the promise is 
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' All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive/ '* 

Having come to this determination, Nora Grayson fell 
asleep and dreamed. She thought she was walking in what 
was called *^ The Home-meadow," and in her heart she was 
praying earnestly for grace and strength to take up her cross 
daily and follow the Saviour. She confessed that, contrary 
to her better judgment, she had fallen in with the general 
habit and tone of the class, and had not manifested a Christ- 
like spirit ; and she entreated for pardon and power to speak 

to Mrs. S . While engaged in this manner, she saw the 

lady on the other side of the meadow, and the Spirit's voice 
seemed to whisper, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.*' She thought that she started actoss the 
meadow, but met with many obstacles to her progress ; bui 
as difficulty after difficulty was surmounted, she rejoicdQ 
that she was at last drawing very near to her. It had seemed 
that the back of her friend was towards her, but while Nora 
wafl considering whether it would be- better to pronounce 
the name in order to attract attention, or whether she should 
pass her and then turn to look at her, the lady deliberately 
turned and stood £Eu;e to face with her. So intently was 
Nora looking, that she did not perceive that a stream of 
water separated them, until she had stepped into it, and was 
startled by the coldness ; her first impulse was to draw back, 
but as she was about to do so, the lady moved away. '' This 
will never do," thought Nora, " I shaU be so sorry if we 
never meet again ; " so she boldly took a step forward in 

the water, when Mrs. S turned quickly, and with a 

beautiful, beaming smile, which seemed to light up the 
whole countenance, she said, *^ Let me help you, Nora ;" and 
she produced an elegant cushion, which appeared to diy up 
the stream ; and as Nora put her feet upon it, and held out 
her hands to her friend, she awoke. Long and anxiously 
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did Nora ponder her dream. " What can it mean ?" she 
asked herself, and her own heart gave her an interpreta- 
tion. 

As soon as she could leave home in the morning, she went 
to see a class-mate with whom she was on terms of intimate 
Mendship. Very goon she related her dream, and Mary 
exclaimed, — 

" How very singular, Nora ! What do you think it means ? 
But I suppose it is superstitious to put faith in dreams." 

'^ Grod used to speak to men in dreams and visions of the 
night," replied Nora ; " and this is what I think, Mary. I 
had been praying that the Lord would graciously show me 

how to act towards Mrs. S , and He sent me that dream 

to teach me. I know the Lord will prosper my undertaking, 
and if only I hear her say as I did in my dream, ' Let me help 
you, Nora,' I shall be thankful.** 

" Dear, enthusiastic Nora ! '* said Mary ; " do you really 
mean to go to see Mrs. S ? *' 

" I do indeed, Mary.** 

" I will go with you, Nora ; I mean, I will walk to the 
house with you,** said Mary. "I shall not go in, and I 
expect you will come out with your spirits drooping." 

" I am not going to fear cold water,** said Nora, laughing. 

With faltering steps and palpitating heart, Nora ascended 
the hill to the house she wanted ; she took the knocker of 
the door in her hand, but so nervously that it slipped from 
her hold, and a loud knock startled her. Poor Nora ! she 
would gladly have run away, but was afraid of being 
observed. She waited patiently, and then as no one came 
to the door, she gained courage to knock respectably. This 
knock was answered by a little girl, who invited Nora into 
a pleasant little room, and said she would call her Mamma. 

" Say it is Nora Grayson, will you, please ?** said Nora ; 
and the child went off repeating the name to herself, and in 
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less time than seemed possible, Mrs. S herself appeared, 

and warmly welcomed Nora. 

" Dear Miss Grayson," she said, " this is the day I have 
prayed for ; my heart is relieved of a very heavy burden." 

" Call me Nora, if you please, Ma'am," said Nora ; " you 
did in my dream." 

Mrs. S smiled, and Nora thought that smile was as 

beautiful as the one she saw in her dream, and very soon she 
had told Mrs. S— of her sleepless hours, her troublous 
thoughts, her prayer, her dream, and her determination. 
Mrs. S listened with much interest to the artless rela- 
tion, and words of kindly counsel dropped from her lips. 

She made a few inquiries about Miss A , and many 

about the members of the class, all of whom Nora spoke of 
with affection, and was sure they only need to know Mrs. 
S and they would love her. 

" What can I do, Nora ?" asked Mrs. S . " Perhaps 

it is a pity I am not as small and young as Miss A , but 

I cannot alter that." 

" dear no, Ma*am! " said impulsive Nora ; " but if you 
only had her tdct I " 

Again Mrs. S smiled that beautiful smile, and taking 

Nora's hand in her own, she said heartily, — 

" I think you are right, my dear girl ; I do want tact. 
Well, I will try to improve, and you shall help me." 

Many months after the above events took place, Nora 
Grayson was asked how they got on. with Mrs. S . 

" We love her dearly,'' was the reply ; " but that is not 
all; we are gaining from her a deeper insight into the 
meaning of God's Word ; she teaches wonderfully." 

" Thy Word is very pure : therefore Thy servant loveth 
it." 
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of Methodism ; with Notices of Contemporary Events and Characters. 
By the Ber. Thoxab Jagkbov. With a Portrait. Boyal 18mo. Price 
Ss.6d. 

Wesley (C.) The Journal of the Rev. Charles Wesley, 

With Selections lW>m his Correspondence and Poetry, and an Intro- 
duction by the Ber. Thoicas Jackboh. Two Vols. Boyal 18mo. 
Price 7b. 

Wesley (J,) The Life of the Rev, John Wesley, By the 

BeT. BicHABD Watsov. With a Portrait. Boyal 18mo. Price 8s. 6d. 

Wesley (J.) The Journals of the Rev, John Wesley, 

Pour Vols. 12mo. Price 10s. 

Wesley (J.) His Life and his Work, By the Bev. M. 

Lelikvbs. Translated by the Bev. A. J. FanrcH. With a Portrait. 
Crown Bvo. Price 3s. 

West (f. A,) Memorials of the Rev, Francis A, West 

Being a Selection from his Sermons and Lectures. With a Biographical 
Sketch by one of his Sons, and PerBonal Becollections 1^ the Ber. B. 
GaxooBT. Crown 8to. Price 4s. 

Wood (J,) The Life of the Rev, Joseph Wood, With 

Extracts from his Diary. By the Bev. H. W. Wiluaxb. With a 
Portrait. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

SUITABLE FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND REWARDS. 



Bleby (//.) The Stolen Children: A Narrative com- 
piled trom Authentic Sonroes, by the Eev. Hbhbt Blxbt, Author of 
"Death Straggles of Shtvery." Foolscap 8to., cloth, gilt edges, with 
Blostrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

Briggs (f. W.) Chequer Alley: A Story of Successful 

Christian Work. By the Bev. Fbsdxbick W. Bkioos. With an Intro- 
duction by the Bev. W. Abthub, H.A. Ninth Edition. Foolscap 8to. 
Price Is. 6d. 

LIghtwood (f.) Ancient Egypt: Its Monuments, Wor- 

ship, and People. By the BeT. Edwabd Liohtwood. Boyal 16mo., 
numerous Illustrations. Price Is. 

Montfort (Ullle.) Incidents In my Sunday-School Life, 

By LzLLzx MovTFOBT, Author of "My Class for Jesus." Foolscap 
8to. Price 2s. 

Old Truths In New Lights, A Series of Sunday-School 

Addresses. By W. H. S. Foolscap 8to. Numerous Illustrations. 
Price la. 0d. 

Pearse (A/, fl.) John Tregenoweth : His Mark. By the 

Bey. Habx Out Pbabsx. Boyal 16mo, doth. lUnstrated. Price Is. 

Tatham (£.) The Dream of Pythagoras, and Other 

Poems. By Exka Tathak. Fifth Edition, with Additional Pieces, 
and a MEMOIB, by the Bev. B. Qbxoobt, Author of the " Thorough 
Business Han," etc. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 3s. 6d. French 
Morocco, extra gilt, and gilt edges. Price 7s. 6d. 

Thomas (J. IV.) The Tower, the Temple, and the 

Minster : Historical and Biographical Beminiscences of the Tower of 
London, St. Paul's Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey. By the Ber. 
J. W. Thoxas. Foolscap 8to. Illustrated. Price 2s. 

Thomas (J. W.) William the Silent: A Biographical 

study. By the Bey. J. W. Thoxas. Foolscap 8yo. With Portrait. 
Price Is. 
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Waddy (£.) The Father of Methodism. A Sketcli of 

the Life and Labours of the Bkt. JOHN WESLEY, A.M. For Young 
People. By Edith W^ddt. Foolscap 8to. Nnmeroos XUiutrations. 
Frioe Is. 6d. 

Waddy^ (if.) A Year with the Wild Flowers. An In- 

trodocttpn to the Study of English Botany. By Edztk Waodt. 
Boy^ vimQ, Numerous jPlustratlons. Frioe 9b. 6d. 



feameB(J.) Vignettes fropi English History. By the 

fiey. JAUMB YXAMSB. First Series. From the Norman Conqueror to 
Hei^IV. Boyall6mo. Nnmerom Illustrations. Frioe Is. 



BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES AND REWARDS. 



Adeline. Helen Leslie: or, Truth and Error. By 

Adeline. 18mo. Price Is. 

Barrett (A.) The Boatman's Daughter. A Narrative 

for the Learned and Unlearned. 18mo. Price Is. 4d. 

Cubitt (G.) Memorable Men and Memorable Events. 

COLUMBUS ; or, the Discovery of America. 
COBTES ; or, the Discorery and Conquest of Mexico. 
OBAN ADA ; or, the Expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 
PI2^BB0 ; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Peru. 
By the Bar. O. Cubztt. 18mo. Is. each. 

Doncaster (J.) Friendly Hints, addressed to the Youth 

of Both Sexes, on Mind, Morals, and Beligion. Bj the Ber. Johv 
DovcASTBB. 18mo. Price Is. 6d. 

Dutch Tiles : Being Narratives of Holy Scripture. With 

Pictorial mustrations. For the use of Children. IBmo, Frioe as. 

Facts and Incidents Illustrative of the Scripture Doc- 

trines as set forth in the First and Second Catedhisms of the Wesl^yan 
Methodists. Second Edition. Grown 8to. 8s. 6d. 
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Gems of English Poetry : From Chaucer to the Present 

Time. Selected by HCrs. Mabuals. Foolaoap 870., gilt edges. Price 
8b. 6d. 

Hartley (J.) Hid Treasures and the Search for Them : 

being Lectures to BiUe Classee. By the Bev. Jokv Habtubt. Boyal 
18mo. Frioe2s. 6d. 

Hay (D.) A Father's Religious Counsels Addressed to 

his Son at School. By the Bct. Dayid Hat. 18mo. Is. 

Hay (J),) Home : or, the Way to Make Home Happy, 

By the Rer. David Hat. With an Introdactlon by the Ber. Altrsd 
Ba&bktt. 18mo., gilt edges. Price Is. 6d. 

Huston (ft.) Letters on the Distinguishing Excellence 

of Remarkable Scripture Personsges. By the Rct. Robebt Hustob. 
IBmo. Price Is. 6d. 

Huston (/?.) Cautions and Counsels Addressed to the 

Young. Enforced by Bliuitrations chiefly drawn from Scripture 
NarratlTes. ISmo. Is. 6d. 

Hudson (W.) This Transitory Life : Addresses designed 

to help THonoHTruL Youkg Pbbsobs correctly to estimate Thb 
Pbbsent Wobld and Its ArrAiBS. ^y the Rev. William Hudson. 
Foolscap 8to. Price Is. 6d. , 

Leonard (6.) Life on the Waves; or, Memorials of 

Captain Gbobos Lbobabd. By the Rev. A. Labolxt, Author of " The 
Decline and Revival of Religion," etc. With Illustrations. 18mo. 
Price Is. 

Maunder (G.) Eminent Christian Philanthropists. 

Brief Bic^nraphical Sketches, designed especially as studies for the 
Young. By the Rev. Gbobge Maubdeb. Royal 18ma Price 28. 6d. 
This Volume contains Biogpraphical Sketches of 



John Howard. 
Edward Colston. 
Jonas Hanway. 
Richard Reynolds. 
Robert Raikes. 



Granville Sharp. 
Thomas Clarkson. 
W. Wilberforce. 
J. Butterworth. 
William Allen. 



David Nasmith. 
Elizabeth Fry. 
Thomas F. Buxton. 
Sarah Martin. 



Parker (Mrs.) Annals of the Christian Church. From 

the First to the Nineteenth Centuries. By Mbs. Pabkeb. With Ten 
Portraits engraved on SteeL Crown 8vo. Price 3b. 6d. 



U PUBLICATIONS OF 



Sketches from My School-Room. By the Daughter of a 

WmlQTBii Minister. ISmo. Price Is. 

Smith (B.) Climbing-: A Manual for the Young who 

desire to rise in Both Worlds. Crown 8ro., doth extra. Fourth 
Edition. Berised and Enlarged. Price 2s. 6d. 

Smith (fl,) The Power of the Tongue; or, Chapters 

for T^ilkers. By the Bar. Bskjam nr Sxxth. Crown Svo. Price 3b. 6d. 

Smith (B.) Sunshine In the Kitchen; or, Chapters for 

Maid Senrants. By the Ber. BsvjAxnr Skith, Author of "Vice- 
Boyalty/ "CUmbhig/' etc. Crown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Smith (B.) Vice-Royalty: or. Counsels respecting 

Oovemment of the Heart: addressed especially to Young Men. By 
the Ber. Bbvjamiv Smith. Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 

Smith (T.) Youths of the Old Testament By the Rev. 

Thobvlbt Skxth. 18mo. Price 3s. 

Smith (T.) The Holy Child Jesus; or, the Early Life of 

Christ: Viewed in connection with the History, Chronologj, and 
ArduBolt^^ of the Times. Foolscap 8ro. Price 3s. 

Walker {T. H.) Which Is Best? or. Cottage Sketches 

from Beal Life. By the Bct. T. H. Wai.kzr. BoyallSmo. Price 2b. 6d. 

Walker (T. //.) Gems of Piety In Humble Life. By the 

Ber. T. H. Walksb. Boyal 18mo. Price 3s, 

Walker (L H.) Youthful Obligations; or, the Duties 

which Young People owe to (Jod, to their Parents, to their Brothers 
and Sisters, to Themselves, and to Society. Illustrated by a Lai^ 
Number of Appropriate Facts and Anecdotes. royall8mo. Price ^.6d. 

Watson (R.) Conversations for the Young. Designed to 

promote the Profitable reading of the Holy Scriptures. Boyal 18mo, 
Price 3s. 6d. 
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NOW PUBLISHING, in Botal 32xo. 

THE METHODIST FAMILY LIBRARY. 

Cloth, Cloth, 
THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED are: P*per plain gilt 

oorers. edge*. edges. 

1. The Journal of Ur. JOHN NBLSON. «. d. s, d. 

Written by HiusxLr 6d. 10 10 

2. The Experience and Spiritual Letters 

ofMss. HESTEB ANN BOGEBS . . . 6d. 10 10 

3. Sincere Devotion; Exemplified in the Life 

of Mbs. MABTIN. By the Bev. B. Field . 6d. 10 10 

4. The Life of Mr. SILAS TOLD. Written 

by HiMSXLV 6d. 10 1 

5. A Memoir of Mr. WILLIAM CABVOSSO. 

Sixty Years a Methodist Class-Leader. Written 

by HiusELV 1014 

6. The Life of Mrs. MAB7 FLETOHEB. 

Written by HxBSXLF. Edited by Bev. Henry MooBs 10 14 

7. The Life of the Bev. JOHN FLETCHEB. 

By the Bev. Joseph Bensc^n 10 14 

8. Prayer : Secret, Social, and Extempore, being 

a Treatise on Secret and Social Prayer. By the 
Bev. B. Tbsffbt, Sen.; also A HELP TO EX- 
TEMPOBE PBAYEB. By the Bev. Joseph Wood 10 14 

9. A Memoir of the Bev. DAVID STONEB ; 

with Extracts from his Diary and Epistolary Cor- 
resi)ondence. By the Bev. John Hannah and Mr. 
William Dawson 10 14 

10. Mexnoirs of the Lifoj Character, and Labours 

of the Bev. JOHN SMITH. By the Bev. Bichasd 

Tbeffbt, Jun 1014 

11. Entire Sanctification Attainable in this Life ; 

being John Wesl^t's *' Plain Account of Christian 
Perfection;" and Fletcheb's "Practical Applica- 
tion ofthe Doctrine to various classes of Christians." 10 14 

12. The Pioneer Bishop: The Life and Times of 

FBANCIS ASBUBYT By W. P. Strickland . .10 14 

13. A Memoir of JOSEPH B. SHBEWSBUBT. 

By his Father, the Bev. W. J. Shrewsbury . .10 14 

14. The Christian Minister in Earnest: -A 

Memoir of the Bsv. WILLIAM BBAMWELL; 
containinsr Extracts trora his Correspondence, and 
a Delineation of his Personal and Ministerial Cha- 
racter. By the Bev. Thomas Harris . . .10 14 

" The ' MethndlBt Family Library ' bids fair to be the choicest collection of rellgloua 
biography, and of popnlar experimental Ulrlnlty In the language. Eaoh book 1b In Itself a 
gem .... Erery Methodist should read and recommend, and, U possible, possCM 
and oiroalate, these inraloable hooka"— Christian MiMxUany, 
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Coxnan iv Six YoLvmni, Foolicap Swo., Cum, OiLT-LnrsuD, 
PRICB BIGHTBBNPBNCB BACH, 

A CHEAP EDITION 
LIVES OF 

EARLY METHODIST PREACHERS, 

WRITTEN CHIEFLY BY THEMSELVES. 

EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, BY THE 

REV. THOMAS JACKSON. 

CONTENTS OP THE YOLUVES. 

YOL. L— J.1I Introdiiciory E»»ay; The Journal of John lUdton: Livet of 
Chrigloph0r Hopper^ Tfcdma« MitchtU, Peter Jaeo, and John Haime. 

Vol. U.^Hvee of Joeeph CownXey^ Thonuu Oltven, Duncan Wright, Thomae 
Hanbj/, Alexander Mather. FtlUam Hunter, Robert Boherte, 
Thovtuu Payne, and Richard Rodda. 

Vol. in.— Th« Life and Death of Mr, Thomae Walehf and the Lvoet of John 
Murlin and John Maeon, 

Vol. IY.— Lives of John Pameon, Bampeon Staniforth, Thomae Lee, John 
Prickard, Jonathan Maekew, Maithiae Joyce, and Jamea Rogcre. 

Vol, Y.'-'Livee of Thomae Taylor, John Furt, Thomae fionJInn, Qeotge Story, 
WUham Black, WiXUam Aehman, and Richard WhoAcoat. 

Vol. TL—Livee of John FoZton, Qeorge Sfhadford, Jaener Rohineon, Thomae 
Haneon, Robert WiUcineon, Bemamin Rhodee, Thonuu Tennant, 
John Allen, John Pritchard, Wtuiam Adame; 

AND A GENERAL INDEX TO TEE SERIES, 



♦^* The Library Edition^ in Six Volumes, Crown 8w., on 
Superfine Paper , it still on sale at 9s, per Volv/me, 

"Tem Utm are more etartling than that of John Nelson, few tjnpea of 
■aintly holiness are higrher than Thomas Walsh; while Thomas OuTers, 
John Haime, Oeorge Story, and Sampson Staniforth, and a nnmher of 
other goodly names, represent lives of such intense earnestness, holiness, 
and a^Tity, as would certainly win them a place in a Catholic ^<»"«^Br of 
saints, and are so foil of glowing adventnre tnat the story of many of them 
would keep a hoy's eyes from winking even late in the night. ^^^Brituh 
Quarterly Review, 

WESLEYAN CONFEBENCE OFFICE, 

2, CaBTUB-StBXBT, CiTT-BOADi AHD 06, FaTIEVOBTIB*BOW. 



